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INCREASING PROBLEM 
IN WRITING OLD CARS 


Automobile Underwriters Finding Diffi- 
culty in Putting Insurance Value 
on Past Models 








CAUSED BY LOWER LIST PRICES 





Current Price Often Lower Than 
Insurable Value After Making 
Usual Deduction 





Automobile insurance rates are based 
upon the list price of the car and the 
list price, so the underwriter assumes, 
is based upon the value of the car. 
Ir attempting to duplicate the expert- 
ence of Henry Ford, many manufac- 
turers have flooded the market with 
lew priced products that are creating 
a serious problem for the automobile 
underwriter. 

Putting Values on Old Cars 

The problem of course eenter 
about the values to he given to old 
cars. Any man, they say, can write 
hew ears and show a decent profit; but 
te handle the old ones, the underwriter 
nrust be either thoroughly experienteat 
ér ineyrably #cky. Yet old carse- 
meaning, all cars not of current year 
riedels—constitute a lange shave of 
the busimess, and no man dare neglect 
his renewals. It is upon the flinty fare 
oF this hard difficulty that many a Wwell- 
intentioned and public spirited mutual 
mesurance society. has gone to wreck. 
S:reh associations have had brief and 
giovious careers, showing profits at low 
retes upon new cars, only to break up 
the cheery circle.in sorrow and sad- 
ness when their renewals had had time 
t+ show. 

When the List Price Drops 

To write more upon an old car than 
that car will fetch in the market is in 
most cases bad business. But the mar- 
ket price of second-hand cars is large- 
ly affected by the list price of the cur- 
rent models of the same make. For 
example, the 1915 Packard model 6— 
48 cost $4,850, and in ordinary course 
would be insurable again this year for 
at least 80 per cent. of that amount, or 
$3,900. But this year’s Packard twin- 
six, with all its paint and glory fresh 
upon it, can be bought for $2,750. How 
much is last year’s Packard worth? 

To be sure, the Packard is an excep- 
tional case. But there are many other 
instances, more than there are excep- 
tions to it, where the same situation 
exists, and upon all sorts and condi- 
tions of cars. The underwriter who 
must calculate his values upon old cars 
at a definite percentage of their ori- 
ginal list price has such sure and com- 
fortable footing as may be enjoyed in 
a quicksand. 
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Profits 





“ Che largest fire insurance company in America” 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





Cash Capital, $6,000,000 
ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


Automobile Registered Mail 
Commissions Rents 

Hail Sprinkler Leakage 
Marine—Inland-Ocean Tourists’ Baggage 


Use and Occupancy 
Windstorm 
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Enteréd United States 
1866 


North British 
and Mercantile 


Established 1809 


Insurance Co. 





Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


“FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES.” 




















SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


transacted business solely under its own corporate 


Tit: SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 


name, without annexes, underwriting agencies or 


subsidiary companies. 


An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 


not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, but 
is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided repre- 
sentative of an undivided and independent company. e 
SPRINGFIELD stands today pre-eminent among American 


fire insurance companies. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











PRUDENTIAL BUSINESS 
NOT DISTURBED 


Reports Greatly Exaggerate Number of 
Agents Involved in Pro-Labor 
Agitation 








MAKE NO PROTEST TO COMPANY 





Disaffecting Industrial Men Want to 
Form Union—Company Explains 
Its Position 





Statement made to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter by Edward D. Duffield, gen- 
eral solicitor of The Prudential. 

The Prudential’s business has not 
been disturbed by the disaffection of 
a very small number of the Company’s 
agents and we do not expect it to be. 
The organization can, by a slight re- 
arrangement of the districts or debits, 
take care of the business even if a con- 
ejderable number of agents left the 
service of the Company, a contingency 
we do nét anticipate. 





The disturbance among the industrial 
agents of The Prudential is practically 
eonfined to Hudson County, New Jer- 
sey, and certain districts of New York 
aud Philatelphia. Reports from difs- 
trict offices of the Company show that 
aitogether fewer than 600 agents have 
feiled to report. 

The Company has reeeived no formal 
complaint from its agents, or statement 
of any grievances, although local meet- 
ings to stir up dissatisfaction have been 
gcing on for several weeks. The Com- 
pany has kept posted on the pregress 
of these meetings ang it was found 
they have invariably been the result 
cf efforts of persons desirous of form- 
ing a union of industrial agents. 


What the Agitators Want 


What the agitators want is not clear 
as most of their statements are devoted 
to a comparison of the salaries of the 
average agent with those of the presi- 
Gents of the great industrial companies. 
Vheir addresses at meetings and state- 
ments to the newspapers go little fur- 
ther than to protest against lapses be- 
ing charged to the agents. 

The Company explains that net in- 
crease as a basis of compensation in 
industrial insurance is one of the fun- 
damentals of the business; is the only 
method used and the only known means 
of compensating an agent for effective 
work on his debit. 


Charge Only for Preventable Lapses 


General Solicitor Duffield states that 
The Prudential charges the agent only 
for preventable lapses. Refuting con- 
trary statements, the Company does not 
charge the agent with death lapses; it 
dces not charge maturing endowments 
aganist him; and it does not charge 
him with free paid-up policies at ages 


Basis of Compensation 
Under the present contracts of in- 
dustrial agents they get $15 guarantee 
on a debit of $100 and for every $10 in- 
crease over and above this they get 75 
(Continued on page 7) 
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Fraternal Members 


Must Take All Risks 


SUPREME COURT DECIDES OLD 
CONTROVERSIAL POINT 


Conflicting Decisions in Many States 
on Question—Important Results 
Expected 


Some important results are expected 
tc follow the decision of the United 
Siates Supreme Court in a suit against 
the Knights of Pythias, brought by a 
member on t..e grounds of violation of 
cecntract. The ‘trial court and the 
Texas Supreme Court had found for 
the plaintiff, who sought the return of 
all payments made into the lodge since 
his certificate was issued, because 
when the races were raised, he refused 
to make the larger payment and his 
tender of the old amount was refused. 
The United States Supreme Court re- 
versed judgment holding that the mem- 
ber “has to bear the burdens incident 
to the nature of the enterprise into 
which he went open-eyed.” 


Two Points Decided 

The decision’ made clear the two 
raain points that the charter provision 
of the lodge containing the right to 
aiter and amend, carries the right to 
raise rates; and that the promise in a 
membership certificate is not an abso- 
lute promise to pay the sum named. 

S. Mims carried two certificates “in 
the Knights of Pythias. In 1885 he sur- 
eridered the originals and took a new 
one in the Fourth Class, which pro- 
vided that all monthly payments be 
made as required and in full compli- 
auce with: all the laws governing this 
rank now in force or that may there- 
after be enacted and shall be in good 
standing under said laws. The sum of 
$3,000 was to be paid the plaintiff’s 
wife, or such other beneficiary as he 
might direct, if in good standing at the 
time of death. There was a further 
stipulation that any violation of the 
requirements of the laws governing 
the rank should avoid all claims. 

The certificate of incorporation had 
power ‘to amend and alter its constitu- 
tion and by-laws at will’; the laws of 
1880 then in force provided that “these 
laws may bé altéred or amended at any 
regular session of the Supreme Lodge, 
K of P.” In the original application 
the member agreed to conform to all 
laws and regulations of the order, then 
in force or that might thereafter be 
enacted. At the time he was transfer- 
red to the Fourth Class he paid dues 
as of original entry, age 42. The 
power to alter was applied 1888 and 
the board of control was ordered to 


re-rate members transfered to the 
fourth Class, to which this member 
belonged, resulting in a rate as of 
age 48. 


After the charter expired in 1899 the 
order was kept going under the same 
name as a voluntary association, and 
he paid assessments as before until 
June, 1894, when the act of Congress 
incorporated the Supreme Lodge of 
Knights of Pythias. By the charter the 
new concern took all claims, accounts, 
debts, etc., existing against the Su- 
pieme Lodge mentioned in the act. The 
act further provides that “said corpo- 
rntion shall have the power to amend 
the constitution at pleasure.” 


Lower Courts Upheld Claim 

The amendments to the laws of the 
order were adopted the same year 
(1894) whereby the existing rates were 
retained and it was provided that each 
wember of the endowment rank should 
continue to pay the same amount each 
ruonth so long as he remained a mem- 


ber, unless otherwise provided for by- 


the Supreme Lodge or board of control 
of the endowment rank. Under age 
4§ the member paid $7.35 by the rate 
established in 1900. 

In 1910 there was a re-rating of the 
rembers of the Fourth Class, to take 
eitect January 1, 1911. According to the 
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attained age the monthly payment was 3 of the 
raised to $34.80. 


; . with whatever rights he might have as such. 
potified of the new rate, but declined |; js not to be conceived, however, that the 
to pay, or otherwise to concede to the charter was intended to create a privileged 

cies , class, or that the right of the corporation to 
change and on January, 1911, tendered emend its laws was less in his case than in 
$22.05 for the months of January, Feb- the at of one joining after 1894. <As to later 
ruary and March of that year. The members, we can have no doubt, notwithstand- 
tender was refused and in May follow- ing the difference of opinion in state courts, 
P . f of , that the right to amend extends to a_ change 
ing suit was begun for the recovery in the rates to be pai Persons who join 
of all the payments made since the is- institutions of this sort are not dealing at 
suance of the certificate in 1885, with arms length with a stranger whose mode of 


interest, in the District Court of Dallas, 


but only his promise to pay. They are join- 
County of Texas. A judgment was ing a ciub the members of which have to pay 
rendered in favor of the plaintiff for any er that = — - “9 — 
; P . 4 corporation is simply the machine for collect- 
the recovery of dues paid. The Court ion and distribution. Its charter expressly 
of Civil Appeals for the fifth Supreme provides by Sec. 5 that it “shall not engage 
Judicial District of Texas, on review, in any business ee, gain; ms ee . — 
* = j- corporation being fraternal an benevolent. 

confirmed the judgment with a modi It is manifest, therefore, that it would be 
fication. perversion of its purposes if, through some 
ambiguity of phrase, the necessary source of 


‘ % bers, while their right to insist upon pay- 

The United States Supreme Court, ment remained. ‘The essence of the arrange- 
speaking through Justice Holmes, after ment was that the members took the risk 

stating the facts, say in part: events, and if the assessments- levied at a, 

; . eats d certain time were insufficient to pay a_bene- 

We assume without argument that by Sec. fit of a certain amount, whether from dimin- 


charter, and his assent thereto, 


plaintiff became 


The member was 


Have Right to Raise Rates 


the 
a member of the organization, 


providing for payment does not concern them, 


benefits were closed in favor of certain mem- 


of 

















A MAN ASKED RECENTLY 
‘ “Why is it that the 


GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY of New York 


is writing so much more business now than it wrote in 
former years?” 


One Reason Is 
A NEW WAIVER and ANNUITY CLAUSE 


which provides, in case of disability, for the payment of 
10% OF THE FACE AMOUNT of the policy each year during 
the lifetime of the insured and the payment of the 


FULL FACE AMOUNT of the policy to the Beneficiary 


at the death of the insured. 


Another Reason Is 


Scores of good life insurance salesmen have learned that 
the Germania is the company for 


MEN WHO WANT TO GROW 


If YOU are a man of that type it will pay you to com- 
municate with 


T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


—, 




















TO ERECT OWN HOME OFFICE 


Girard Life Engage Architects to Pre- 
pare Plans for New Office 
Building 





The Girard Life Insurance Company, 
of Philadelphia, has engaged architects 
to prepare plans for a new home office 


building which will be erected by the 
Company at 529 Chestnut Street. The 


building will cost about $50,000 and 
will be constructed of granite, marble 
and bronze. 





SEEING 100 PROSPECTS 


Northern Assurance Gets Good Results 
From Definite Plan—Nearly Doubled 
June Business 





During the month of June the agency 
force of the Northern Assurance Com- 
pany of Michigan had a production of 
approximately $426,000 of business with 
premiums of $11,436.46. The June pro- 


duction for 1915 was $248,162, with pre- 
miums of $5,581.77. The new business 
written for the first half of 1916 


amounted to $1,815,584. The premiums 
being $46,343.80. 

The results for June were accom- 
plished through a plan adopted by the 
Company of requiring each individual 
ccnnected with the agency organiza- 
tion, “Seeing One Hundred Prospects 
During the Month.” 





EIGHTY-ONE MEN QUALIFY 


During the first fifteen days of July 
eighty-one members of the agency force 
ot the Bankers Life of Iowa registered 
as members of the George Kuhn’s Club 

ith individual production ranging 

~om $10, 000 to _ 700. 


+ 
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they must pay 
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Was No Promisé to Pay 


In determining his rights it is impértant to 
bear sin mind that therg was no_ specific 
promise to him like a promise to pay, 
in the certificate, but that his whole re- 
liance, is upon a law of the corporation; 
ande that he had _ notice that all* laws 
of the corporation» were liable to be repealed. 
The only language in the certificate bearing 
on the matter pointed to possible changes; 
one condition befng the payment of all month- 
ly payments “as requiréd.” It was obvious and 
understood that, to pay a benefit, an *incréase 
in the®assessment might be necessary. In our 
opinion the present charter, like the first, 
must be construed to authorize such an+in- 
crease, and the clause in the law of 1884, re- 
lied upon,—that payments should continue the 
same as long as the membership continued, 
—was not a contract, but was a regulatio: 
subject to the possibility inherent in the case. 
More than ambiguous words in an amendable 
law would be needed to establish a departure 
from the ground on which the relation of the 
parties obviously stood, and to create a_privi- 
lege that attacked the corporation in its 
very life. 

Touching the matter of unqualified 
promise of payment under the certifi- 
cate of membership of this character, 
the court defines the rights of mem- 
bers on the point as follows: 


The plaintiff’s certificate did not absolutely 
promise to pay $3,000 if the plaintiff had per- 
formed the conditions. It contained a proviso 
by which, if one monthly payment by mem- 
bers holding an equal amount of endowment 
should not be sufficient to pay the sum, the 
amount of the monthly payment should be 
the benefit received. If all other Fourth Class 
certificates were in similar form, it may be 
asked whether it was reasonable to increase 
the assessments rather than allow the pay- 
ments to abate. The answer, in addition to 
what we already have sam, ts that, unless 
the corporation continued to make substantial 
payments at death, it could not go on. On 
the evidence, at the end of 1910 the plaintiff's 
certificate was worth very little or nothing. 
It may have been thought better to rehabil- 
itate the class rather than allow their cer- 
tificates to become as waste paper. At all 
events, that was the prevailing view in the 
fepublic to which the plaintiff belonged, and, 
as we have said, the charter authorized it to 
be enforced. It is unnecessary to discuss the 
options that were offered in the alternative, 
but it is proper to remember that for many 
years the plaintiff has been insured, and _ al- 
though by what he is not likely to regard as 
bad fortune his beneficiary has not profited 
by it, she would have if he had died.: As 
he happily has lived, he has to bear the 


burdens incident to the nature of the enter- 
prise into which he went. open-eyed. 
Judgment reversed. 
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City Pension Fund 
$202,775,568 Short 


CANNOT PAY TEACHERS ALREADY 
RETIRED 


Funds in Hand Only $3,849,653—City 
Liable for Difference—Report Don’t 
Place Responsibility 


The funds supposed to provide pen- 
sions for 79,906 New York City em- 
pioyes are bankrupt, the deficit ex- 
pressed in present values being $202,- 
77°,568, according to the final actuarial 
report on all pension funds of the city. 

The teachers’ pension fund is unable 
to pay teachers who have already re- 
t.red. The Health Department Fund 
will soon be in the same condition. The 
seven other funds which provide for 
rensions for the police, firemen, Grady 
Fund clerks, Grady Fund laborers, 
Grady Fund mechanics, street cleaners 
and Supreme Court employes need re- 
organization. 

Pensions Are “Hollow Promises” 

In transmitting the report, which 
centains 422 printed pages prepared 
after long stuay by an actuarial staff 
under the direction of George B. Buck, 
Henry Bruere, secretary of the Mayor’s 
Pension Commission says: 

The present liability of the existing pen- 
sion funds, on the basis of existing laws and 
past experience, for present and _ prospective 
pensions aggregates the stupendous total of 
$215,520,413. Against this charge there are 
funds in hend aggregating $3,849,653 and pros 
pective receipts m the contribution of em- 
ployes where such contributions are required 
of $8,895,192, leaving a deficit of {202,775,568 to 
be met by the city in the way of indire:t 
contribution ard out of appropriation from tax 
levy funds. 

Many feel that the commission wishes ‘9 
take away from them rights which now exis, 
although, as a mntter of fact, the rights in 
all the funds b°t two are simply hollow pre- 
mises made vpon pension provisions of the 
law, as there is ro actual cash on hand te 
back up these promises. 

The report shows that past pensions 
fo. city employes have cost about $57,- 
066,000, of which the city has contrib- 
uted more than $49,500,000. Present 
pensions for city employes cost more 
than $5,000,000 a year, of which the 
city contributes more than $4,450,000. 
The total salaries of the 79,906 persons 
new supposedly covered by pensions 
are $99,296,420 a year. — 

No Attempt to Place Blame 

The report does not attempt to fix 
the blame for conditions under which 
the pension funds have incurred their 
hnge liabilities, and Mr. Bruere says 
the report is singular in that it does 
not contain a line of criticism of any 
city official or employe. 

Some Actuarial Statistics 

The mortality rates show that women 
live longer than men, and hence for 
ecual benefits they should be charged 
higher retirement rates, if employes 
are to bear part of the pension cost, 
az the commission advocates. 

The number of firemen killed in the 
performance of duty is more than dou- 
ble the number of policemen. In the 
former group it is 9.7 per ten thous- 
aid, in the latter about 39 per ten 
thcusand. In the Fire Department the 
number of deaths per year is 72 to 
8.8 policemen for each ten thousand 
eliployes. 

Considering the number of accidents 
or. duty which resulted in disability, 
tLe Police Department shows nearly 
three times the number recorded in the 
case of the Fire Department. The 
policemen’s annual rate is 12, while the 
firemen’s rate is 4.6 per ten thousand. 

The average annual salary in each 
of the four large departments is: 
Fire, $1,500; Police, $1,407; Health, 
$1,018; Street Cleaning, $835. 

The report shows that the city has 
4.447 employes who are 60 years old or 
cver, drawing a total of $6,000,170 a 
year in salaries. The oldest of these 
is 91 years. 

Annuity Values 

The highest mortality is among 
laborers, the annual rate being 15.7 per 
thousand. It is lowest among college 
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professors, at 4.4. As to investment 
ccst, the statement says: 


It is interesting to compare the 
annuity value—that is, the relative amounts 
which placed at interest, woul be_ sufficient 
to pay a pension year during the 
remainder of the life of a pensioner. It 
would require $11.39, placed at 4 per cent. 
interest, to pay a woman teacher, whose pen- 
sion commenced at the age of 60, $1 per yea~ 
for the remainder of her life. At the same 
age $11.31 would be sufficient to pay a pension 
in the Health Department, $10.38 would pay 
the pension of a clerk, $9.02 would be suffi- 
cient for a. fireman, $9.01 for a policeman, and 
only $7.68 would be required to pay the pen- 
sion of a street cleaner. 

After ‘discussing certain inequities 
in the various pension funds, the re- 


port proceeds: 
Facing Bad Situation 


Reorganization of the nine individual pen- 
sion funds for city emplpoyes will have to 
come, for the actuarial balance sheets for the 
separate funds all show liabilities greatly in 
excess of assets. The time is rapidly approach- 


relative 


teachers’ fund reached this stage 
present report was in preparation. 

not able to pay the teachers who have al! 
ready retired, and for over a year it has not 
been able to retire any additional teachers no 
matter how great the need. The Health De- 
partment fund will soon be in exactly the 
same condition. 

The members of the Pension Com- 
mission are George W. Perkins, chair- 
man; Henry Bruere, vice-chairman and 
sccretary; Frank H. Bethell, John A. 
Bolles, Ragnal C. Bolling, John H. Bos- 
cl:en, William H. Chorosh, Albert De 
Rcode, Frank L. Dowling, August Fer- 
rand, Joseph Haag, Louis H. Hahlo, 
Arthur Williams, 8. Herbert Wolfe, and 
Mrs. F. H. Cothren. 


Now it is 





NEW AMICABLE CONTRACT 


Waco Company Puts Out Twenty-Pay- 
ment Coupon Policy—Values at 
Later Years 


The Amicable Life. of Waco, Texas, 
has placed on the market a new policy 
bearing the title of, “Life Twenty An- 
nual Premiums. Coupon Savings. Non- 
Perticipating Policy.” In explaining 
the contract the Company says: 

“Our new policy has been developed 
with such a range of fleyibilitv as to 
ever practically every contingency 
which is apt to arise in a man’s life 
time. If after having carried his pol- 
‘iey for several years he finds that it is 
not the form best suited to his needs, 
it may be changed to any other form 
issued by the Company in accordance 
with the terms of the change clause 

“The coupon savings provides a safe 
investment feature without limitation. 
By paying the full premiums on a $1.- 
060 life 20 annual premiums, coupon 
sevings policy atage 35.the policy will 
become paid-up for $1,072 or $72 more 
than its face in fifteen years. By the 
payment of twenty full preminms the 
pclicy becomes paid-up for its face 
amount of $1,000 and the insured may 
withdraw $252.36 in cash. If this 
amount is not drawn but is allowed to 
remain with the policy, in nine more 
years the insured can surrender the 
policy and draw $19 more than the face 
of the policy in cash. Or, this accumu- 
lated coupons fund of $252.36 may be 
used to purchase additional life insur- 
auce upon satisfactory evidence of in- 
surability, which in accer’ance with 
the terms of the policy will be $445, 
making a total paid un value at the 
end of twenty years of $1.445. 

“If the insured has no further need 
of insurance after twenty years, he 
may surrender the policy and receive 
$51.56 more than he has paid in. In 
other words he has received twenty 
years’ protection and $51.56, in addi- 
tiin at a cost of the interest on his 
money. If he waits nine more years, 
Curing which time he is insured for the 
ivll face of the policy, he will receive 
$252.20 more in cash than he has paid 
for his insurance. 

“A further option permits him to 
cLoose in lieu of other benefits a life 
annuity of $63.78. Every figure is a 
guarantee and the flexibility of the 
various features embodied in this pol- 
‘icy make of it the best selling proposi- 
tien on the market to-day.” 


OBJECTIONS TO DISABILITY 
POSITION OF NATIONAL LIFE 


President Howland Sees Possible Cum- 
ulative Hazards—Position of U. S. 
Annuity and Life 


The general adoption by life insur- 
ance companies of the disability clause 
has left but a few companies still stand- 
ing out against this feature. The posi- 
tions of the Mutual Benefit and the 
Provident Life and Trust, of Philadel- 
phia, which are not using the disability 
clause, were stated in The Eastern 
Underwriter last week. 


Some Features That Need Consideration 


President Fred A. Howland, of the 
National Life of Montpelier, Vt., in a 
letter to The Eastern Underwriter says: 

“I will summarize below the main 
reasons for the non-adoption by the 
National Life Insurance Company of 
the disability clause: 

“1, Of the two principal hazards 
covered by the clause, namely, inabil- 
ity to pay premiums and loss of earning 
power, the first is sufficiently met by 
the extended insurance option and the 
second is really a branch of health or 
accident insurance. 

“2. The use of the disability clause is 
largely experimental as relates to its 
essential features, viz.: 

“(a) The scope of the clause, the 
persons and policies to be included in 


its terms and the age limit when it 
becomes inoperative. 
“(b) The premium to be charged 


’ 


s :erefor. 

“(c) The reserve requirements. 

“(d) The judicial definitions of the 
clause which the courts will finally 
adopt and which, from past exnerience 
in casualty and liability litigation, may 
be expected to produce cumulative 
hazards. 

“3. The demand for adoption of the 
disability clause seems to be more that 
‘t may be available in competition than 
to meet any serious call from the in- 
suring public. 

“While not unmindful of the argu- 
ments in favor of a disability clause, 
the National has not yet felt warranted 
in adopting it, largely for the reasons 
above stated, to which might be added 
the suggestion that the present does 
rot seem a favorable moment for add- 
ing to the burdens which the reduction 
o” rates, elimination of surrender 
charges, assumption of trusteeship re- 


‘nonsibilities and the generally dis- 
turbed state of investment conditions 
are imposing on life insurance com- 


~anies.” 
U. S. Annuity Joins the “Pros.” 
Secretary William T. Smith, of the 


United States Annuity and Life of 
Chicago, writes: 
“Our Company has always been of 


he opinion that the total disability 
feature of insurance should be carried 
by the health and accident companies. 
“owever, we have recently arranged to 
‘ssue total disability protection some 
»f our policies, because of competition 
and the urgent request of agents.” 

United States Life Uses Clause 

In a list of the companies not using 
the disability clause given in The East- 
ern Underwriter July 21, the name of 
the United States Life was included. 
This Company now uses the clause, 
having adopted it since the records 
were prepared from which the list was 
taken. 





PRIZE ESSAY TOPIC SELECTED 


“A Life Income for the Woman in 
s'ack” is the sbject selected by the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers for the prize essay contest 
for this year. All members of local 
associations are invited to contribute 
essays. They should not exceed 1,000 
words in length. Particulars concern- 
ing the conditions for the competition 
can be secured from local associations. 


TRAVELERS’ 1916 


Premium Income of Affiliated Compan- 
ies’ Gains Over $2,993,000 in First 
Six Months 


PROGRESS 


Exceeding all records previously 
made, as Vice-President John L. Way 
of the Travelers in a letter shows to 
the field representatives the life insur- 
ance paid for during the first six 
months totaled $50,361,000, showing a 
net gain of over $20,323,000. While 
the gain in premium income of the 
Travelers and the Travelers Indemnity 
totalled more than $2,993,000, Mr. Way 
stated that the first six months re- 
ecrd of 1916 was unparalleled in the 
history of the Company and that never 


-tcfore have the field representatives 
accomplished so much of good to go 


large a number. 

Special attention was called to the 
fuct that during the first half year the 
Company had received premiums for 
life annuities, in the amount of $392,- 
000, which was an increase of $258,000, 
over the entire year 1915 which indi- 
cated a strong endorsement of this 
form of insurance and its growing popu- 
larity. 

How Business Was Distributed 

A classification of paid for business in 
the life insurance department showed 
a strong increase in premium reduction 
policies, monthly income and contin- 
uous installment policies and a marked 
reduction in the percentage of term in- 
surance. Vice-President Way’s letter 
presented the following statistics: 
Number of life policies paid for, 14,776 
—gain sabadecne 
Life insurance paid for, $50,361,000— 


ewe éabandesestesteminaspesveonataed $20,323,000 





4,780 


Per cent. of gain in new life insur 

ance paid for.......... eevuencenessanse 67.7% 
Gain in accident d health premiums $239,000 
Per cent. of gain i ew accident and 

MOBEER HPOUNUIND: - 5 06-cicivinsdssenczses 16% 
Gain in compensation nd liability 

DORMS. bv cédeseesecs ; 1,272,400 
Per cent. of ga mn r t ind 

liability premiums ‘ 2 
Gain in premium income the Travel 

ers Insurance Co. and t vel 

ers Indemnity Co........... $2,993,000 


TEN CALLS PER APPLICATION 


Systematic Work by Members of Woods 
Agency Shows Some Interesting 
Results 

The Edward A. Woods Agency at 
Pittsburgh, of the Equitable Life <As- 
surance Society, has an efficiency club 
which keeps a careful record of what 
has been accomplished and the manner 
in which it has been done. It recently 
compiled the result of eleven weeks of 


systematic work by twenty-four of its 
members. The following are the fig- 


ules given: 
Total calls made....... chasepinetaGreaenn ean 5,068 


a ER We acs ecccsnaandssssmetedccs 461 


Weekly average per agent..............000. 21 
ee gr aes ee Sa 3,405 
Total interviews per week............s.eees- 309 
Weekly average per agent.............cecees 14 
Total applications written........ in . 469 
Total weekly applications secured........ . 42 
Weeklv average per agent..............ese0. 2 

From the foregoing it will be seen 


that it required over ten calls to pro- 
duce an application, and that seven in- 
tei views produced an application. Stated 
in another way, the greatest difficulty 
encountered was that of securing in- 
terviews. The percentage of failures 
decreased after this stage had been 
reached. 





By paying: for the largest business 
cf any representative of the Pittsburgh 
Life and Trust, W. J. Hunt, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. qualified as president of the 
Company’s Leaders’ Club and was in- 
stalled at the annual meeting at Atlan- 
tic City last week. 


HONORS FOR THE LADIES 

Miss Bertha Strauss, of Pittsburgh, 
is the only woman who ever attained 
membership in the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society’s Quarter Million Club. 
Mrs. Florence E. Shaal, of Boston qual- 
ified for the 1916 club year as an as- 
seciate member with a production of 
over $200,000. 
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Dominion Life Men 
Showing New Spirit 


GREAT BROADENING OF WORK 
OF ASSOCIATION 








New Movements Launched—Record 
Membership Increased—Honor Vis- 
itors From This Side 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter.) 
Royal Connaught Hotel 

Hamilton, Ont., July 22.—This big 
four-day gathering has been without 
exception the best that has ever been 
held in the history of Canadian life in- 
surance. The spirit prevailing through- 
out the entire session was unusual and 
was remarked upon by nearly every 
person, even William J. Graham, of 
the Equitable Life, New York. 
weather was decidedly hot, but despite 
this fact practically every person was 
in his place throughout the whole pro- 
gram. There were 391 delegates who 
came from all parts of Canada, some 
traveling over 2,300 miles. 


Prosperous Year for Association 


W. Lyle Reid, retiring president, re- 
ported that despite the war conditions 
which have effected the work to some 
extent, it was a most successful year, 
the membership showed an increase of 
over 150 with the grand total! of 967, 
with a substantial balance in the 
treasury. 

Important Things Launched 


Many new and important works will 
be undertaken by the association as 
the outcome of this convention. War- 
ren M. Horner, of Minneapolis, who 
came to address the gathering on the 
“Advantages of Institutional Advertis- 
ing,” is responsible for starting a cam- 
paign along this line in Canada. 

The matter of institutional advertis- 
ing was referred to the publicity com- 
mittee for immediate action, as was 
also the cut-rate question. It was also 
moved that membership cards be 
printed and given to every member in 
good standing. It was said that these 
cards would be of value to agents can- 
vassing among strangers and especi- 
ally in rural districts. 

Another movement of great import- 
ance was set on foot by another of the 
distinguished guests from the United 
States, Wm. J. Graham, of the Equi- 
table Life, New York. Mr. Graham 
addressed the gathering on business 
insurance and how to sell it and his 
remarks, together with letters from the 
Canadian banks which he had previ- 
ously secured, made such an impres- 
sion that it was decided to reproduce 
these letters and the address in pam- 
phlet form as a canvassing document 
for both Canadian and American field 
forces. Financial support for this pro- 
ject has been supplied and it is safe 
to say that the pamphlet will be some- 
thing without precedent. 


Increase Association Dues 


The fees of the association were in- 
creased from $1.00 to $2.00 per year, 
which is to include a subscription to 
the “Life Underwriters’ News.” With 
regard to the “News” Mr. J. H. Castle 
Graham was made managing editor 
with a board of directors of Messrs. 
F. T. Stanford, Geo. H. Hunt, W. A. 
Peace, all of Toronto. ‘ 

The new executives met immediately 
after their election and an important 
session was held which it is felt will 
usher in a new epoch to the movement. 
An executive board was formed consist- 
ing of the officers and Messrs. Geo. 
Williams, North American Life, Mon- 
treal; Geo. H. Allen, North American 
Life, Toronto; 'W. Lyle Reid, Sun Life, 
Ottawa; Geo. L. Goodrow, Dominion 
This board is to meet 


Life, Hamilton. 


The - 


HOLD BANQUET 
IN SHIRT WAISTS 
The annual banquet was one of the 
features of the meeting ana over 300 
men and ladies were present to hear 
the Hon. Arthur Meighen, Solicitor 
General of Canada on ‘Our Far Flung 
battle Line.” Mr. Meighen, who had 
just received a cablegram from Eng- 
land regarding the nickel question read 
this, which was taken as a great com- 
piment. The Hon. James B. Barry of 
the Metropolitan Life, New York, also 
captivated his hearers, taking for his 
treme “Some Interesting Sidelights.” 
J. F. Weston, managing director of the 
Imperial Life Assurance Co., delivered 
a most excellent address on _ the 
“Patriotism of Life Insurance.” Mr. 
Graham and Mr. Horner responded to a 
tcast our “American Co-Workers.” The 
affair was made informal owing to the 
excessive heat, the members appearing 
in shirt waists added to the free and 
easy way in which the rest of the pro- 
gram was carried out. 





MANY HEAD OFFICE 
OFFICIALS PRESENT 
Approximately 400 accredited dele- 
gates were in attendance and despite 
the hot weather a goodly representa- 
tion was at each meeting. Among those 
present were men from all parts of 
Canada, all the way from Victoria, on 
the Pacific coast, to Halifax, on the At- 
lantic. Among the head office officials 
who were in attendance were H. C. 
Cox, president Canada Life; J. F. West- 
on, managing director Imperial Life, 
who was also one of the chief speakers 
at the banquet; Mr. J. B. McKechnie, 
general manager Manufacturers Life; 
Cc. C. Ferguson, actuary-in-charge Great 
West Life; and J. Wilson Purdom, sec- 
retary of the Northern Life. 


LICENSE TANGLE 

ALONG THE BORDER 
licensing of agents was under 
csnsideration as much inconvenience 
had been suffered by this by agents 
atong the border line and Ontario and 
Quebec, who desired to do business in 
Leth Provinces. The Ontario act states 
that to secure a license the agent must 
ke a resident of Ontario. The Quebec 
Legislature have just recently enacted 
what might be considered retaliatory 
legislation. The resolution was brought 
in appointing a committee of Messrs. 
A. S. Wickware, Ottawa; W. Lyle Reid, 
Gitawa; Homer Vipond, Montreal, and 
A. J. Meiklejohn, Montreal, to inter- 
view the authorities with the idea of 
having the Ontario act amended so as 
tu read the residents of Canada, in- 
stead of resident of Ontario. 











The 


INCREASES IN MEMBERSHIP 

Fifteen associations show an increase 
in paid-for members. 

Brandon, with an increase of 331 per 
cent. in membership, won the contest 
and captured the John R. Reid cup for 
the greatest percentage increase. Last 
year Brandon reported 16 members and 
and 


this year President J. A. Wilson 
his noble band raised it to 69. Hats 
off! 


Hamilton gained seventy new mem- 
bers, an increase of 200 per cent. 

Thunder Bay is third with 33 mem 
bers, an increase of 21. 

Two new associations were formed, 
North Bay and Victoria. 








once every two months with the idea of 
stimulating the movement. 
Compliment Wilson and Woods 

A special session was held on Satur- 
day morning in order that the delegates 
might have the pleasure of hearing E. 
A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, and Geo. T. 
Wilson, vice-president of the Equitable 
Life, New York. At the time these 
gentlemen were called upon to speak 
there was not a vacant chair left in the 





OFFICERS ELECTED 





Hon. President 
W. LYLE REID, Ottawa 
President 
J. BURTT MORGAN, 
Great-West Life, Victoria 
Vice-Presidents 
E. MORWICK, 
Mutual of Canada, Hamilton 
D. J. JOHNSON, 
Aetna Life, Winnipeg 
P. A. WINTEMUTE, 
Manufacturers Life, Calgary 
J. T. WILSON, 
Canada Life, Halifax 
_ Secretary, 
GEO. H. HUNT, 
Imperial Life, Toronto 
Treasurer 
F. T. STANFORD, 


Canada Life, Toronto 


cutie 











General Secretary 
J. H. CASTLE GRAHAM, 


Toronto 
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ACT ON “CUT RATES” POLICIES 
Special Committee, Headed by E. R. 
Machum, Takes Steps to Have 
Practice Discontinued 





EK. R. Machum, Manufacturers Life, 
St. Johns, N. B., as chairman of a s»ecial 
committee appointed for the purpose, 
reported on cut rates in life insurance. 
Mr. Machum laid the blame for the in- 
tioduction of cut rate policies into Can- 
ada at the door of certain American 
companies which started the practice. 
After giving the experience on this type 
ef policy, he proposed two remedies 
te prevent the continuance of their sale. 

The first plan consisted of inducing 
the offending companies to withdraw cut 
rate policies from the market. He saia 
that this should be easy as the law re- 
cently effective in New York State made 
it impossible for American companies to 
ccntinue to sell cut rate policies in 
Canada and that, with this competition 
removed, it ought not be difficult to 
persuade the Canadian companies which 
had adopted the plan to drop it. 

Determined to Eliminate Plan 

In his second plan Mr. Machum pro- 
pesed to amend the Insurance Act to 
provide that no plan of insurance can 
be issued in Canada under which the 
leading is appreciably lower than on 
cther plans in the same section, non- 
participating or participating. He 
stated that the determination of such 


limitation should not be difficult to 
ascertain. 
To the New York Life Underwriters 


Association and the National Life Un- 
cerwriter Association Mr. Machum 
gave the credit for the work of elimin- 


ating this class of policies. 

In closing, he said: 

“I do not believe in seeking legis- 
lation until it is necessary to do so, 


but if the forms of insurance which we 
have been considering are not volun- 
tarily withdrawn by the companies is- 
suing them, then I hold it is the duty 
of this Association to take steps to 
promote legislation along the lines fol- 
lewed by the National Association.” 

After considerable discussion, the mat- 
ter was left to a special committee 
for action. There are about three com- 
panies writing this class of business in 
Canada, all of which are considering 
the withdrawal of these policies. 











large assembly hall, this showing the 
esteem in which these two insurance 
magnates are held by the Canadian 
field force. 








NOVEL SELLING SUGGESTIONS 














By R. T. Collins, Canada Life 
(Awarded $25 Prize) 

Some months ago I called upon a 
young farmer to solicit him for life in- 
surance and found him very indifferent 
to the usual arguments used by me to 
interest him in my proposition. During 
the course of the conversation the fact 
developed that he was the possessor 
of a particularly fine trotting horse 
with which he had won a number of 
races. I had, as we often do in can- 
vassing, an inspiration and put the 
following proposition to him: 

“Supposing as a bookmaker I came to 
you with a $5,000 bond guaranteed by 
the Dominion Government and were 
willing to deposit same, subject to your 
order, and the following conditions: 
That I would bet you twenty to one 
that your horse woulu not win his next 
race, and would guarantee to renew 
the bet for the next twenty races. If, 
at the end of the twenty races, your 
horse did not win we would give yov 
the $5,000 anyway, and if you get cold 
feet any time after the third race and 
did not desire to bet further, we would 
return to you all your money less the 
amount necessary Jor running our busi- 
ness.” 

After outlining this proposition | 
asked him if he would consider such 
and he said “Try me.” I then pro. 
ceeded to show him where he was the 
race horse; we, backed by the Dominion 
Government, guaranteed that we would 
bet him at twenty to one that he did 
not live another year—we would be 
willing to renew the bet every year 
during the twenty years, and if he were 
alive at the end of that time would 
give him the ‘$5,000 anyway. He im- 
mediately saw the point and signed the 
application and to-day is the happy 
possessor of a twenty-year endowment. 

ck ok ok 


By A. S. Turner 

I have a friend who has been very 
successful in selling agricultural im- 
plements. In conversation with him 
one day another friend asked him how 
he gained his success. He said: “it’s 
the simplest thing I ever tried. I gon’t 
ask of them to buy, but simply tell 
them what I had and say ‘sign here.’ ” 
I saw him some time after that with 
an application for $5,000, premium $125. 
' said: “Put your name here. How 
do you want to pay for it?” He signed. 

cs * * 


By Sidney C. Tweed 

We had a man insured for $6,000. I 
had been trying to increase his insur- 
ance. I called on him one day and told 
him that we could incorporate the dis- 
ability clause in his old policy. He 
agreed, and we had him examined. At 
that interview I said nothing about in- 
creased insurance. But I had the com- 
pany issue two policies—one for $4,000 
and one for $3,000. These I took down 
and showed to him and told him that 
they had been issued for his considera- 
tion, that the company was ready to 
accept the business, as he had already 
passed a first class examination. He 
bought them both. 





PRIZE ESSAY AWARDS 
The Association Cup and ten dollars 
in gold for the best essay on “The 
Present Day Problems of the Life In- 
surance Fieldman,’” was won by J. L. 
Purdy, Canada Life, Toronto. The sec- 
ond prize of ten dollars in gold was 
won by D. L. Kennedy, Sun Life, Tor- 
onto, and the third prize of five dollars 
in gold was won by A. E. Dawson, Im- 
perial Life, Peterboro. The cash prizes, 
amounting to $25, were graciously do- 

nated by President W. Lyle Reid. 
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RESOLVED THAT THE RATE BOOK CONTAINS 
TOO MANY PLANS 








AFFIRMATIVE 


By Geo. J. Alexander, Manufacturers’ 
Lie, Richmond, Que. 


In opening the discussion on this 
very important question I desire to say 
that I believe if our Association had 
discussed this question in the early 
days of its organization and induced 
the companies to adopt a_ simpler 
manual on life, endowment and term 
plans, cutting out the specials, that 
the companies would have more busi- 
ness retained on their books, and we, 
as an association, would have been 
saved much of the evils of misrepre- 
sentation and twisting, two of the prin- 
cipal evils which, as an association, 
we have had to combat. 

I think I am safe in stating that the 
cases of misrepresentation which have 
come to light in this Association in 
recent years, have not been in connec- 
tion with the well-tried plans of life 
insurance, but rather with the attrac- 
tively named policies. 

What is the present day rate book to 
a new agent? A jumbled mass of figures 
(and remains so for some time, until 
he has mastered it), in the meantime 
the way is opened to unconscious mis- 
representation on his part as he goes 
forth to meet the public. 

Then again if these figures are a 
jumble or maze to the new agent, who 
has tried to study his manual, what 
are they to the insurance prospect who 
perhaps only sees the cover of the 
book? 


Special Plans Rarely Understood 


The new agent canvasses a prospect 
on some special plan, which he may 
not fully understand, explains it in a 
manner which may be wrongly under- 
stood by the prospect; you all know 
the results, trouble. I think special 
plans are rarely fully understood by 
the insured, and through misunder- 
standing he becomes disappointed, dis- 
satisfied and allows his policy to lapse. 
In my twenty years’ experience in the 
business canvassing I have seen scores 
of cases of misunderstood policies of 
various companies, and I believe the 
agents who sold them acted in good 
faith, as far as they knew. Mr. General 
Agent or District Manager you say, 
perhaps, “I always instruct my new 
agents to confine themselves to two 
or three life and endowment plans at 
the start, but the temptation is there 
to sell specials and they try it.” Then 
again think of what a simplified or re- 
duced manual would mean to you in 
building up your staff. The ease with 
which a new man could grasp and learn 
the manual would mean greater per- 
mancy of the agency staff of the vari- 
ous companies, because you all know 
of many otherwise good men who have 
become discouraged and dropped out 
of the business. This discouragement 
being accounted for in large measure 
by their inability to become semi-ac- 
tuaries in a day. 


Most of Business on Familiar Forms 


I ask you agents present to disclose 
your manuals and see where are the 
well thumbed pages—you will find them 
on the rates, ordinary life, limited pay- 
ment life and endowment, and I feel 
safe in saying that 80 per cent. and pos- 
sibly more of all insurance written are 
upon these plans, then why not con: 
fine the business strictly to these with 
the addition of term plans? We all 
know that these are the old well tried 
and fundamental plans and any special 


NEGATIVE 


By Ed. Morwick, Mutual of Canada, 
Hamilton 


This subject is altogether too one- 
sided to develop into a real argument, 
and I would surmise has been placed 
on the program so that discussion may 
elucidate some plans, now seldom used 
possibly because of not being thor- 
oughly understood. 

It is idle to suppose that any plan is 
thoughtlessly placed in our rate books 
—rather should we conclude that each 
plan has received careful consideration 
by our actuaries and is placed in our 
rate books because of its adaptability 
to certain conditions or public need. 


Multiplicity of Plans Valuable 


I would not consider it advisable to 
suggest that our actuaries have been 
too prolific, or that they should dis- 
continue the search for still more se- 
ductive or attractive places. There is 
little doubt that the multiplicity of 
plans and their suitability to individual 
needs and circumstances has contrib- 
uted very largely to the universality of 
life insurance. 

Mother Nature never duplicates men, 
ezch man being a distinct individuality, 
with widely different viewpoints and 
ideas regarding life insurance. This 
being so, the wisdom—yes, the neces- 
sity of different plans is quite appar- 
ent, which are but an attempt to 
provide some attractive plan to each 
individual. It is no part of this discus- 
sion to determine which is the better 
plan of insurance, if that was even 
possible. Each plan has its distinctive 
feature, and the persistency of business 
written depends very largely on the 
intelligent selection of a plan suitable 
to each client. 


Use Only a Few 


The number of plans need not con- 
fuse our prospects because a_ wise 
underwriter will not display or attempt 
to explain all plans to any possible 
client. Any life underwriter, failing to 
thoroughly understand or analyze all 
plans, need not feel discouraged—for 
their names are “Legion” who do not— 


and yet are most successful under- 
writers. At the same time a deter- 
mined attempt to thoroughly under- 


stand all plans, will be well repaid by 
increased confidence born of knowl- 
edge, and is mighty good mental “cal- 
isthenics.” 

Let us occasionally “sit at the feet” 
of our “Gamaliels” and learn of them. 
Strive to know absolutely everything 
about your own company and their 
plans—then know more about the other 
companies and plans than their repre- 
sentatives do—use your knowledge tact- 
fully and honestly, and the number of 
plans will be a source of strength rath- 
er than a handicap in the securing of 
business. 





contract is simply a combination or 
combinations of these plans 

The modern insurance policy or any 
of the previously mentioned plans 
(whole life, limited life or endowment) 
embodies many of the dividend and in- 
stallment features which are some- 
times dressed up under catchy names 
and sold as special contracts. 

In conclusion let me say that the 
present day manual, from the agents’ 
standpoint, is, as I said before, to the 
new agent confusing and discouraging, 
many otherwise good men weary in 


(Continued on page 6) 


PRESIDENT REID 
REVIEWS YEAR’S WORK 


Association Tovk Active Part in 
Forming Laws—Adjusting Agents’ 
License Laws 

The work of the year was reviewed 
by the Retiring President, W. Lyle 
Reid, of Ottawa, in his address. Mr. 
Reid found that the association had 
increased the scope and importance of 
its work during the year and he cited 
as an illustration of its broadening in- 
fluence that one of his first official 
duties was to interview the superin- 
tendent of insurance for Ontario in 
regard to having a clause inserted in 
the Provincial Insurance Act making 
it possible for the department to cancel 
an agent’s license for improper prac- 
tices, such as rebating, misrepresenta- 
tion, switching, etc. 

He said it was anticipated that the 
Legislature of Quebec would exact a re- 
ciprocal law as regards agents’ licenses, 
opening the way for an interchange of 
these licenses as between the two 
provinces. Assembly Bill No. 182, how- 
ever, which is now law, is in reality a 
retaliatory measure. The practical our- 
come is the creation of a “deadlock” 
and, for the purpose of obfaining some 
measure of relief, Mr. Reid, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Tory, went into the mat- 
ter. The crux of the whole situation is 
the phrase in section five of the On- 
tario Act of 1914, which says that a 
mon must be “a resident of Ontario” in 
order to obtain a license. The point of 
view of the Quebec authorities is that 
any “citizen of Canada” shoul’ be en- 
titled to a provincial license. 

Helped Frame the Laws 

“My purely personal opinion is,” he 
said, “that there is considerable force 
to this contention, because, after all, 
your legal status and mine isn’t that of 
a resident of the province so much as 
the fact that each of us is a citizen of 
Canada, and, as such, a British subject.” 

The importance of the association to 
Canada was indicated, Mr. Reid said, 
by the recognition given it by officials 
of the Government. Past-President 
Machum, of St. John, was consulted by 
the Attorney-General of that province 
during the past year and asked to make 
certain suggestions relative to the im- 
provement of the New Brunswick In- 
surance Act. Also H. B. Andrews and 
R. S. Howland, of Winnipeg, were in- 
strumental in convincing the Manitoba 
Legislature that a bill introduced there, 
which was designed to give local muni- 
cipalities authority to tax outside agents 
$15.00 for the privilege of doing busi- 
ness, would be a decidedly unfair piece 
of legislation. 





BUSINESS MAN TALKS 
ON LIFE INSURANCE 

Life insurance from a business man’s 
standpoint was discussed by Kenneth 
Bethune, manager of the American Can 
Co., of Hamilton, and it was acknowl- 
edged one of the snappiest and best 
ten-minute addresses that the conven- 
tion had ever listened to. 

Mr. Bethune said that life insurance 
protects business and investments; it 
tides over the loss of family and for- 
tune; it increases credit; it lengthens 
life both by the ease of mind that it 
gives and by medical examination; it 
is used to carry out big business under- 
takings, and affords the means of 
making the best of opportunities. He 
went on to say that a few men will be 
heard to exclaim that they can look 
out for themselves, but average sav- 
ings bank accounts are not over ten 
years old. Inquiry will show that the 
best patrons of life insurance are suc- 
cessful business men because of the 
services it renders. 


Put Greater Stress 
On Economic Value 


POINTS FOR USE OF 
FIELD MEN 


A DOZEN 


George Archibald, of Sydney, Believes 
Greater Emphasis Should Be Placed 
on Subject 


Too little emphasis is being placed 
by life insurance field men on the 
economic value of life insurance to the 
individual, said George Archibald, of 
the Canada Life, of Sydney, W. S., in 
an address on that subject. 

The point of first economic import- 
ance, he said, was that life insurance 
enables a man with practically no 
estate, to create one immediately. It 
takes the average man a number of 
years to create an estate of even one 
thousand dollars in any other way, 
whereas the average man may in this 
way immediately create an estate of 
two ‘or three thousand dollars if he 
attends to it while his rate is low and 
health good, and if he takes a policy 
suited to his income. 


First Step 

The first step a young man makes 
toward the management of a household 
is to create a household by taking to 
himself a wife. Were it not for life 
insurance few men would have suffi- 
cient money or estate to justify them 
in assuming such a responsibility at 
an age when otherwise they might most 
wisely do so. 

The obtaining of a life insurance 
policy is again of economic value right 
here, in that the medical examination, 
which is made without charge to the 
applicant, often discloses to him some 
physical ailment, which, on account of 
being discovered in time is checked, 
and thereby saves great expense and 
loss in the future. Mr. Archibald 
thought this point should be empha- 
sized more. 

Many Owe All to Insurance 

Life insurance teaches the individual 
to save. The majority of men who 
learn to save money these days learn 
in this way, and when it is realized 
that only about fifteen men out of every 
hundred leave any income-producing 
estate at their death, this point in it- 
self is so important as to justify the 
purchase of life insurance. 

It fosters good habits; not only by 
making it necessary for a man to save 
money he would otherwise spend use- 
lessly and perhaps harmfully, but also 
owing to the fact that the medical ex- 
aminer often warns the applicant that 
a little less indulgence along certain 
lines would tend to his better health 
and efficiency, and likely to a longer 
life. The serious warning of a doctor 
in this way is often more likely to be 
heeded than a sermon. 

The carrying of insurance makes it 
possible for the individual to use to 
advantage, in his business, investments 
or purchase of household requirements, 
money which he would otherwise have 
to hold as a reserve fund for the pro- 
tection of his household or creditors. 

Life insurance strengthens credit. In 
these days, as never before, banks and 
credit houses are recognizing the great 
advantage of insurance as collateral. 

The carrying of sufficient insurance 
is often of inestimable value to indi- 
viduals in time of financial depression 
or loss of income. The liberal loan 
values of the policies enable one to 
obtain cash from this source when un- 
able to obtain it elsewhere. 

Its Varied Benefits 

Life insurance often enables a man 
to obtain money to build a house whicn 
he otherwise could not obtain; or to 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Names Two Companies Canadian Life Underwriters Convention 
(Continued) 


Quit in Bay State 


ATLANTIC AND MASS. HOSPITAL 


R. F. Moore Comes Back at Mr. Childs 
—Com. Hardison Says There Were 
No Failures 

In reply to the challenge of Arthur 
Ii. Childs, president of the Columbian 
National Life of Boston, to Robert F. 
Moore, agency secretary of the South- 
ern States Life of Atlanta, to show any 
failure of a Massachusetts Company, 
Mr. Moore comes back with the follow- 
ir g: 

“Refering to Mr. Childs’ challenge to 
myself to produce evidence that there 
has ever been a failure of any old line 
life insurance company chartered in 
Massachusetts I would refer him to the 
Insurance Year Book for 1915, where 


he will find the following: . 


“1901, Atlantic Mutual, Greenfield, 
Mass., reinsured in Boston Mutual Life. 

“1878, Massachusetts Hospital, Bos- 
ton, retired.” 

No “Failures”, Says Commissioner 

This discussion appears to split on 
what constitutes a failure. With refer- 
euce to the issue raised by Mr. Childs, 
Insurance Commissioner Frank H. 
Hardison, of Massachusetts, says: 

“This Department was not established 
until long atter the year 1813, and the 
records of the Department do not cover 
the years prior to its establishment. 
The legislative reports for these early 
years will show, I think, that severa) 
life insurance companies were given 
special charters. I have been told, 
however, by those who preceded me in 
the Department that none of the legal 
reserve life insurance companies so 
chartered, and which organized and be- 
gan business under their charters, have 
ever failed. I have never attempted 
tc investigate the matter personally, 
but it is assumed that the fact was es- 
t:blished by the statements made by 
my predecessors.” 


SEEKS $100,000 GOAL 


Des Moines (Iowa) High School Girl 
Big Producer for Penn Mutual 
Life 


Miss Irma Frankel, a i 
girl of Des Moines, la., has 
produce $100,000 of life insurance for 
the Penn Mutual Life, for which Com- 
pany she is agent, in the coming year. 
Up to the present time her busines 
totals more than $69,000. Miss Franke! 
is enthusiastic about her work, and 
more particularly in suggesting it a 
a vocation for other young women 
She says: “I do not see wh more 
young women do not take up the writ- 
ing of life insurance. It keeps one con 
stantly alert. Why, it is better than 
a college education.” 





The Expressmen’s Mutual Benefit 
Association, composed of various ex- 
p-ess companies to insure their em- 
ployes, reported at the annual meeting 
of the Company in Philadelphia last 
week that the Company had the larg- 
est reserve per capita of any eastern 
insurance company. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
TRAINING AGENTS 


Much Depends upon Assistance Given 
Him, Says S. C. Tweed, of Mutual 
of Canada 

Having appointed a new agent, what 
to do with him in order to get the best 
results and how to make him work are 
1e real problems of the general agent, 
iid Sidney C. Tweed, of Waterloo, 
assistant superintendent of the Mutual 
of Canada, in discussing the training 
of new agents. Finding new men is 
an easy matter compared with this, he 
hought. Too many new agents are left 
to work out their salvation alone or 
almost alone. 

After studying the literature pub- 
lished by the company, joint work with 
an experienced solicitor does more in 
two or three days to teach the com- 
pany’s methods and policies than weeks 
of experience, if left alone. But much 
depends on the “helper.” He must be 
patient, sympathetic, generous and 
vise. 

What One Company Is Doing 

Many a new agent has been ruined, 
Mr. Tweed said, by the general agent 
taking half the commission on the first 
applications written. The’ general 
agent himself, especially in small 
agencies where it is possible to do so, 
should work jointly with every new 
man appointed, as he is the one man 
most interested in the success and 
permanency of the agent, and because 
of the opportunity thus afforded to 
study the man, secure his confidence 
and respect and get a measure at first 


hand of his ability and character. 
He told of a well known company, 
rsuing new and better methods of 
building up its agency force, which is 
offering to furnish him daily with one 


name of a man who has asked to see 
him; and to give him training in life 
insurance. The first they do by a defi- 
nite system of circularizing. They 
know that out of 100 properly written 
circulars sent to a fairly selected list, 
between 20 and 25 answers will be re- 
ceived, which will give the agent about 
one man each working day of the 
month to call upon. This gives the 
new man something definite to do. 

Many successful agencies, have 
adopted a system under which the 
agent makes a daily record of his work, 
and a report of it. These reports 
hould be reviewed and criticised by 
e general agent and the agent given 
the help that he may need. The ex- 
perience of successful agents proves 
that every intelligent interview on life 
insurance is worth about $2.00—as 
ood pay as the average doctor gets 
and by the law of average if he is cer- 
tain to see enough people he is certain 
Oo an income. 

Need Following Up 

Having got the new man started, the 
reneral agent’s attention is immedi- 
ately challenged by the need of keep- 


ing the man enthused. Every general 
agent should issue, at least once a 
month, an agency bulletin giving the 
names and standing of the producing 





interest earned last year. 





A Mighty Good Company to Write Business For 
IS 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

It is purely MUTUAL, pays ANNUAL DIVIDENDS, wrote 38% more 
business the first half of this year than for the first half of last, has $1.13 
of assets per $1.00 of liabilities; 52% mortality experience and 5.5% net 
CAN YOU BEAT IT? 

GOOD CONTRACTS made with GOOD MEN for some open GOOD 
TERRITORY West of the Mississippi River. Write. 





An agency gathering should be held 
as often as possible, Mr. Tweed sug- 
gested, for the purpose of educating 
the new agents and inspiring loyalty 
to the company and the local agency 
organization. Special campaigns for 
business have proven popular and ef- 
fective in increasing the business of 
the individual agent by concentrating 
his effort along a certain fixed line of 
action, by giving him something defin- 
ite to do, something personal to inject 
into his soliciting talk, and, in many 
instances, a new excuse for seeing an 
old prospect and urging = immediate 
action. 

At a recent convention the following 
remarks upon agency development 
were made by a successful and experi- 
enced general agent: “The ‘punk 
agent’ is not the small producer but 
the man who continues to be small 
and unsatisfactory. Eliminate the unfit. 
The insurance ‘bore’ does more harm 
than the insurance ‘rascal.’ An agent 
must have good health, intelligence, he 
must be honest and energetic—but not 
a ‘pious fool.’ Use the long distance 
telephone to stimulate the agent who 
seems to ‘go to sleep at the switch.’ ” 
Rate Book Has Too Many Plans 

(Continued from page 5.) 
learning it, give up and are lost to the 
business. 

Manual to Blame for Failures 

You general agents think over your 
experiences with new agents and their 
failures and the manual will account 
for a great many of them. Further, it 
creates a tendency in many agents to 
spend too much time in figuring and 
working on special plans, which time, 
if spent in trying to sell standard 
plans, would produce more and better 
results. 

Then from the prospect or assured’s 
standpoint. We have the great advan- 
tage which would be gained in educat- 
ing the public to the plans of a simpler 
manual. If we are to confer “the great- 
est good to the greatest number” let 
us get this manual business to a “roast 
beef, potatoes and bread and butter” 
basis so that the school boy, when he 
listens to an address by any of our able 
agents or managers, or reads a text 
book on insurance, he can grasp and 
retain what life insurance means and 
the benefits of the simple, well tried 
plans and will be ready to buy insur* 
ance when he becomes a man. The 
prospect buys when he thinks he un- 
derstands the contract, but should he 
discover he didn’t really grasp the 
meaning of the attractively titled posi- 
tion, he very often blames the agent, 
throws up the insurance, the bus‘ness 
lapses from the company’s books—and 
that’s bad business. 





Put Greater Stress 
On Economic Value 
(Continued from page 5.) 
pay off a mortgage which would other- 
wise be foreclosed. 

Many individuals are enabled through 
life insurance to obtain money to pay 
for needed education which otherwise 
they would not obtain. 

Mr. Archibald said that in his home 


city a number of the largest business 
houses owe their origin or survival to 
life insurance and the same is doubtless 
true of many towns. 

Life insurance provides for the in- 
dividual the safest possible investment. 
One which is under strict government 
supervision. It places at the disposal 
of the individual the most expert in- 
vestment knowledge and ability the 
country affords. The very nature of a 
life insurance company’s investments 
being comprised, as they are, of.only 
the most select in a wide and varied 
field, makes it certain that their aver- 
age rate will continue about even. 

Life insurance is property which a 
man can take with him wherever he 
goes. It does not depreciate in value, 
and is not subject to fluctuations or 
market conditions, hence requiring no 
attention save for the payment of pre- 
miums. It enables men of means to 
give away all they wish during their 
lifetime, and still leave such estates 
as they care to. 

“Almost any one of the points men- 
tioned,” said Mr. Archibald, “is of suffi- 
cient importance to make the purchase 
of life insurance prudent, but when it 
is considered that all twelve points 
apply to most individual men, and most 
of them to individual women, we, as 
field men, should never feel any uncer- 
tainty regarding the necessity or the 
economic value of our work. The more 
we think about the life insurance as 
pertaining to its economic value to the 
individual, the more should we be in- 
spired by the inestimable value and 
dignity of our calling.” 





GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 








members. 





A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND, purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, con- 
taining PENN MOTUAL VALUES, make an: INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS, 


is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of interests of 





THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
reserve 
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RIGHT TO CANCEL CONTRACT NEW PREMIUM RATES ON METROPOLITAN LIFE’S 
$5,000 WHOLE LIFE POLICY 





NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


UPHELD 
Insurance esnrtiant Cancels Agent’s 
License and He Sues Company 
Following Discharge 


The 
rreme 


Appellate Division of the Su- 
Court handed down a decision 
this week against an agent of the 
Nurthwestern Mutual Life in a_ suit 
against the Company for $200,000 dam- 
aces for breach of contract. The agent 
was under contract with the North- 
western for a term of years beginning 
January 11, 1907, and ending December 
3. 1916. On July 7, 1914, the Company 
cischarged the agent because _ his 
license had been revoked by the New 
Yerk insurance department. Both par- 
ties to the suit conceded the fact of the 
discharge, but the plaintiff contended 
that the Company had agreed that he 
s} ould remain in its employ during the 
life of the contract. He also alleged 
tnat the revocation of his license had 
been brought about by the general 
agent of the Company for the purpose 
of voiding the contract. 

The Court said in part: 

“In an action brought by the sub- 
agent, whose license had been revoked, 
acainst the general agent for damages 
by reason of the plaintiff's alleged un- 
lawful discharge, on the theory that de- 
fendant hau warranted that the com- 
pany would retain plaintiff as_ its 
agent for ten years, the defendant hav- 
ing refused further performance of the 
eentract after plaintiff's license had 
been revoked, no claim being made 
that the revocation was at the instance 
otf the Company, which was not a party 
t» the contract, held that a motion by 
defendant for judgment on the plead- 
ings should be granted. 


Action of State Dissolved Contract 


defendant had impro- 
perly caused the cancellation of plain- 
tiff’s license, it is doubtful if that act 
would have constituted a breach of the 
contract. Such conduct might render 


“Even if the 


him liable for damage in some other 
ecuuse of action, but not in the one at 
bar. 


“The reply further alleges that the 
iasurance Company maliciously caused 
paintiff’s license to be cancelled and 
tnus made the contract impossible of 
performance by both parties, because 
of plaintiff's well-known criticism of 
the Company’s methods, and with a de- 
sire of the Company to be revenged 
upon plaintiu, and that defendant fully 
co-operated with plaintiff in making 
tuese criticisms, and that had it not 
been for the aid thus given by defend- 
ant plaintiffs inability to perform the 
ccntract would not have arisen. As- 
suming the truth of these allegations, 
if is quite obvious that they constitute 
no breach of the contract in question. 

“The reply also sets forth the insur- 
avece law of the State requiring the 
pcssession of a license as a prerequi- 
site of doing business as agent; de- 
f.ndant’s knowledge of this law at the 
time of the execution of the contract; 
the fact that the contract contained no 
provision releasing the defendant from 
the obligation to perform in case plain- 
tiff’s license should be revoked at the 
iz stance of the Company, and the fact 
that the contract was not terminated 
for any cause enumerated therein, or 
for any misconduct of the plaintiff, but 
because of the malicious act of the in- 
surance Company. 

“What had happened was a dissolu- 
tion of the contract by the sovereign 
power of the State rendering perform- 
ance on either side impossible. And 
this result was*within the contempla- 
t-on of the parties, and must be deemed 
au unexpressed condition of their 
agreement.” 





John Philip Sousa, the famous band 
master, has matured a policy for $16,- 
452 in the New York Life. 
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Prudential Business Not Disturbed 
(Continued from page 1.) 

cents additional up to $140, which tveen 15,000,000 and 14,000,000 policies. 
brings them to a maximum of $18 a Loyalty to the policyholders means 
week for collections. Many of the loyalty to the Company. 


agents are under old contracts by which 
they get fifteen per cent of their col- 
lections and this contract is available 
tc all agents after five years service. 
The compensation of the industrial 
agents, the Company states, has in- 
creased 50 per cent in the last five years 
and it has increased still more in the 
past six months. The average agent 
now earns between $23 and $24 weekly. 


Who the Leaders 


Harry Lumpkin, who was elected 
president of the agents organization 
tcrmed in New York City, was a solic- 
itor in an uptown district. P. J. Lang 
of Jersey City is vice-president and 
Charles B. Garfinkel is secretary. J. B. 
Pashore and James Donovan also of 
New York are active among the dis- 
afiecting agents. 

The books of the Company show that 
the earnings of the officers of the 
azents’ association were as follows: Mr. 
Lumpkin, for 1915, received an aver- 
age of $27.58 a week and for the first 
six months of this year, $29.15; Mr. 
Garfinkel, $24.14 last year and $27.35 
this year; Mr. Lang, $21.88 last year 
and $26 this year, and Mr. Bashore, 
$28.24 last year and $42.72 this year. 

Mr. Donovan has been with the Com- 
peny only about six months and his 
average has been $33.35 a week. 


Are 


Dropped for Disloyalty 


“The Company officials want it made 
as strong as possible,” said Mr. Dutf- 
field, “that they are interested pri- 
nirily in conserving the interests of 
the policyholders and to do that we 
must place every safeguard we can 
about the business, especially in view 
ot the fact that we are carrying be- 


dropped are 
and fla- 
extent ol 


“The only men we have 
men who have been openly 
grantly disloyal even to the 
publicly misrepresenting the Company 
and threatening its welfare. Some of 
the men threatened that if certain ones 
were discharged they would refuse to 
wcrk. That is their privilege. If they 
make that decision they sever for all 
time their connection with the Com- 
pany. ad 


“I declined to see their committee be- 
cause our position is fixed and was 
settled upon after the men for three 


weeks had been indulging in open mis- 
representations and had made threats 


tc injure the business of the policy- 
holders. The request for the confer- 
e:ce was not made before the cam 
aign was started, but afterward. No 


ccemplaints had been made to the offi 
cials by any of the agents at any time 


Misrepresented the Company 


“The leaders have not only misrepre 
sented the Company, but they hav 
endeavored to secure accessions to their 


ranks by threats. The number of the 
disaffected is less than we had pre 
viously believed and the total is less 


than 600. We are in a position to take 
care of the Company’s business even if 
the number was far greater than had 
been previously claimed. We are going 
to protect, not only the policyholders, 


but every loyal employe. We will 
prosecute to the utmost limit any per- 
son who may injure any of our workers. 


“The interests of the policyholders 
have been fully safeguarded in the 
present disturbance. The work of the 


men dismissed will be assigned at once 
to others and no difficulty will result 
The Company proposes to conduct its 


business in such a manner as to give 








Busy! 


Great days, these, for life insurance. 
Our representatives are getting a most liberal share. 


edented freedom. 


Delivered business far ahead of last year to date. 


Satisfied Home Office! 
Contributing causes: 


and Field. 


Busy! 


Unexcelled policy contracts, enviable low cost, 
high reputation of Company, strong backing of Field by Home Office, 
excellent Field magazine, and fraternal relations between Home Office 
Occasionally we have a General Agency opportunity. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1851 


BUSY! 


The public is buying with unprec- 


Prosperous Field!— 


























THE 
First Mutual 


Chartered in America, 183g 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 








FINANCIAL rRcerrs 





Assets, Jan. 

Pe skere aaa 574, 274,980.68 
Liabilities ........ 69,154,791.00 
re $5,120,189.68 





The New England Mutual’s recognized 

sition in the front rank of American 

companies is the result of seventy-two 

capable and equitable 

dealing. If you are a “front rank” man 

you want to be identified with such an 
nstitution, 


years of honorable, 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
217 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 








e maximum benefit to its policyhold- 
> at the minimum cost. To do this it 
quires and will insist upon competent 


ervices in return for liberal compensa- 


t 


al 


on 


annual) 
allow- 
nt allowances 


receive 
disability 
retireme 


also 
tions with pay; 
ces when sick, 


‘All employes 


n old and free insurance for their 
ilies.” 
WARNS ON “SELLING NOTES” 
President Artemus R. Roberts, of the 
micable Life, of Waco, Texas, has 


ent out to his 


( 


agents a warning on 


ing “selling notes.” 

Selling notes taken in settlement of 
first premium for a policy before 

is actually written and delivered, is 
ractice which is absolutely forbid- 

n bj rules of the Company,” he 


“Commissioner Patterson has recent- 


cancelled the license of a life insur- 
ice’ agent who sold a premium note 
ore policies for which it was given 
ere delivered to the applicant The 
bank which bought the note was or- 
red to cancel it and return it to the 
icant, it being held by the depart- 
nt that the sale of a note under 
uch circumstances is a violation of 
t regulations in the application for 
license which are agreed to under 
a In the case referred to, the Com- 
puny would not issue the policy ap- 
ed for and the agent could not de- 
er th substitute offered and _ re- 
d to take up and return the note. 
) un note under such cir- 
neces is a ne us practice and 
C 1t be too strongly condemned as 
l imental to the best interests 

all concerned.” 

PREMIUM OF $165,000 

The Travelers has just closed a 
oup contract on employes of one of 


‘ge manufacturing concerns in the 
involving an annual pre- 
um of $165,000. 





last week took a 
building of the 


‘he Germania Life 
rtgage on the 


unt Vernon Turn Verein. The 
ney is to be used for the erection 
a new building, the old one having 


ently burned down. 
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How One Successful 
Agent Lays His Plans 


GETTING DOWN TO THE MAIN 
PROPOSITION 








‘Interviews Mean an Investment of 


Money in the Prospect—Experience 
Shows Vital Points 





Charles R. Gantz, of the State Mut- 
ual Life, at Baltimore, Md. won a prize 
at the Life Underwriters’ convention 
at San Francisco for a salesmanship 
talk. In describing recently how he 
plans his work, Mr. Gantz said: 

“There is no secret or trick about 
life insurance. Any man that knows 
his rate book and will conscientiously 
and intelligently see five people a day, 
will write business, and write it every 
week. 

“My first thought in the morning is, 
“Who am I going to write to-day?” I 
always have several men uppermost 
in mind, and I decide on Jones, for I 
believe in concentration. After this 
cecision has been reached, Jones to me 
becomes the paramount issue of the 
day. Everything must give way. I’ve 
made up my mind that I am going to 
see him, if he is in town, and that I 
am going to write him, if he can be 
written. I’ll give up the entire day 
to him, if necessary. Go back to his 
place four or five times, perhaps. 
Scheme for the interview. Brush up 
or. all I know about him. I always pre- 
pare a case I hope to close. 

Keeping Yourself in Line 

“If I see him early in the day, I am 
easy in mind for the rest of the day, 
for 1 know that I have done my best 
with him, whether I get him or not. If 
I do not succeed in getting to him early 
in the day, I’ve found out what time I 
can see him, and I am still saving my 
steam for him. I proceed on my five 
man plan, I “string” other cases for 
future days. I endeavor to see at least 
ove new man personally every day. 

“If you come to the office in the 
morning and find a notice from your 
bank that Smith’s note for $200 is over- 
due and not paid; or if you find the 
application of Charlie Johnston return- 
ed for correction (a competitive case 
you were particularly anxious about) 
because he signed his name Chas. in- 
stead of Charles; or any one of a dozen 
things that can happen; don’t go to see 
Jones. Put on your hat and go up to 
the market and buy some flowers and 
tuke themi to that friend in the hospi- 
ti]; write a letter to your mother or 
ycur sister; anything so you are doing 
it for somebody else. You will please 
yourself in this way, and ‘come back’ 
and put in a good afternoon. Don’t go 
to a ‘ball game’ on such occasions, 
because you will feel more ‘sore’ than 
ever with yourself on your return. 

“You have simply got to guard your 
health as you would your eyesight, and 
when I say guard your health, I don’t 
n.ean just avoid taking colds. I mean, 
get regular and the full quota of sleep 
aud the proper amount of nourishment 
and exercise. I firmly believe that if 
an agent knows his own company and 
kis own policies, he does not need to 
krow anything about a competitor. On 
general topics pertaining to our busi- 
ness, it is essential that we be posted. 

Interviews an Investment 

“If I have called on a man say three 
times and failed to land him, I never 
ferget that I have made a monetary 
investment in him—this leads me to 
make a careful record of what he said, 
etc., on one of our field cards, and to 
follow him up until he becomes my 
‘Jones’ for a certain day. I am then 
mindful of the fact that I take a big 
loss if I don’t get him. I have closed 
reany cases that I have followed up 
tor years—this is where your card 
system comes in, and I refer to it just 
the same as I would my renewal ac- 
count, it is just as much an asset. 

“It is entirely too costly to spend 
time on competitive cases for small 
amounts.” 





THE VALUE 





Some Extracts From a Characteristic Address by James V. Barry, Assistant 
Secretary of the Metropolitan Life Before the New York State 
Association of Supervising and Adjusting Fire 
Insurance Agents at Lake Placid 


OF A SMILE 








Do not be a pessimist. Some one 
kas said that a pessimist is a fellow 
who, when given his choice between 
two evils, takes both, and the best way 
I know of to avoid being a pessimist 
is to keep smiling. Dr. Vance said 
there was something deficient in the 
man who has no sense of humor in his 
make-up, and is unable to enjoy a joke. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that 
the man who goes about with a smile 
for his fellowmen as he meets them 
from day to day has always in his 
heart that sunshine and good will 
which is positively the only elixir of 
youth discovered. He may, perhaps, 
be old in years, but his heart is ever 
young and his countenance ever radi- 
ant with a message of happiness and 
gcod cheer. It may be, perhaps, that 
there are persons who resent, or at 
least do not welcome the smile of their 
fellow traveller as they meet from day 
to day, but I confess I have never yet 
met one, and even though the world 
were full of just that sort, our duty is 
to go about with cheerful and happy 
faces taking a friendly interest in our 
fellowmen, and thus sharing the desire 
su grandly expressed by him who has 
said that his sole desire was to live in 
a house at the side of the road and be 
a friend to man. 

The Big Advantage of Cheer 

One of the most effective ways ot 
smiling is to be contented with one’s 
lot. No matter how severe your han- 
dicap may be, mentally and physically, 
just bear in mind the fact that there 
are those worse off than you are, and 
that you can do nothing to improve 
ycuur own conditions or make your lot 
tappier by unding fault with your sur- 
rcundings. Elbert Hubbard has said 
that M. P. Wilder, the little cripple, 
smiled ambition into his disability and 
worked his woes into fun. This abil- 
ity is the art of arts. We may not all 
be able to star at it, but we can make 
an attempt, and we owe it to ourselves 
and our fellowmen to make the best 
effort possible. Just think what an 
advantage the man has who can smile 
at his misfortune. 

Everyone should be ambitious and 
strive to improve his condition. It 
doesn’t necessarily follow he should 
waste his time and sour his temper 
reaching after the unattainable. One’s 
peace of mind is of great value, and it 
cannot be improved a particle by bor- 
rowing trouble. You recall, of course, 
that it was Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch who said: “It ain’t no use to 
hist your umbrella until it rains.” So I 
will say to you, one and all, to trend 
upward and onward always, but with 
a cheerful heart and a smiling counte- 
nance, being assured that if you make 
this sincere effort and are content to 
abide your time and not be discouraged 
by temporary defeat your reward will 
be sure and great. 

The House With the Golden Windows 

A short time ago it was my good 
fcrtune to hear Dr. Gile of Jersey City, 
and in the course of his address he re- 
lated the story of a small boy, young 
in years, who was bound out to a Ken- 
tucky farmer, and as he went about his 
chores from day to day he was attract- 
eu by a house across on the mountain. 
It made a great impresison upon him 
because of the sunlight shining through 
the windows, and it made such an im- 
pression on his mind that he called it 
the house with the golden windows. 
When he looked upon it at certain 
times of the day the golden glow was 
shining from it, and his ambition was 
to see that house at closer range, and 
one evening he was greatly rejoiced 
when his employer announced that to- 
morrow would be a holiday and he 
would have no work to do. So early in 


the morning he started out in quest 
of the house with the golden windows, 
and he went on and on across the val- 
leys, along the streams and over the 
mountains until late in the afternoon 
he came upon the house that had been 
the object of his attention for days and 
months, and he was greatly astonished 
and equally as discouraged to discover 
it was an old dilapidated, ramshackle, 
abandoned shack with the porches rot- 
teg away, the roof fallen in and many 
window panes missing, and he walked 
about trying to convince himself that 
this was indeed the house he had been 
looking at, when he met a little girl 
who asked who he was and what he 
wanted. He said he was in quest of 
the house with the golden windows, 
ard so she led him to the far side of 
the house and pointing across the val- 
ley to the house whose windows were 
aglow with the setting sun, said: 
“There is the house,” and as he looked 
it dawned upon him that that was the 
house he had left early in the morning 
of that day. And so it is with all of us, 
if we but will we may constantly live 
in the house with the golden windows, 
and the light that goes forth will be 
more attractive than ever to our fellow- 
nen for it will be the light that shines 
from within. 
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The reason some 
Why Some agents outstep others 
Agents is given by the Pub- 


Qutstep Others lic Savings Life as 

follows: 

Because they enter the business to 
master it and make it their life work. 

Because they see great possibilities 
in the business for themselves as well 
as a great opportunity for helping 
others. 

Because they study the business in 
all its details, that they may be able 
to cope with any condition and be 
master of all that makes for or re- 
tards progress. 

Because they are earnest and enthu- 
siastic on the benefits of life insurance 
ii the home and have a striking way 
of presenting arguments that carry con- 
viction. 

Because they talk life insurance in 
simple terms that the prospects can 
urderstand. They are thoroughly fami- 
liar with the policies issued by their 
company and are careful in filling the 
need. 

Because they are loyal to a line of 
action in their efforts that assures suc- 
cess and victory. Shady methods in no 
instance tolerated. 

Because their ideals are enthusiastic, 
earnest, aggressive, dependable leaders 
who go after what they get and get all 
they go after in the way of all-round 
top-notch records. 

Because they believe that all best 
records are only made to be broken 
and that they are the men to break 
them. 

Because they are careful to have 
their every act worthy of the friend- 
ship, confidence and respect of their 
policyholders. 

* ~ > 
William S. Ashbrook, agency 

Value secretary of the Provident 
ot Quick Life & Trust Co., discussed 
Analysis the value of quick analysis 

in an address before stu- 
dents of Harvard, in which he said on 
this subject: 

Now that the canvass has progressed 
to this stage the power of quick and ac- 
curate analysis has become all import- 
ant. The prospect’s question reveals to 
some extent how his mind is working. 
It may be in the nature of an objection. 
No matter. It may be in the nature of 
a clue to what he would like to accom- 
plish by life insurance. Somewhere in 
what is revealed by this question must 
be constructed the edifice of argument, 
an edifice to be erected noiselessly and 
quickly. As to just where it shall he 
built, the agent is guided in his choice 
by what seems to be the point of agree- 
ment, and there are very few objections 
which do not offer a point of agreement. 
Here is where the college training tells 
heavily, especially when joined to the 
sixth sense. Avoiding the semblance 
of disputation, the agent argues his 
case, or better yet, makes the prospect 
seem to argue it himself. His object 
is not to win a debate. He can afford 
to lose every point in the argument, if 
the prospect by winning these points is 
bringing himself nearer to a favorable 
decision. He avoids technicalities of ex- 
pression which might prove a stumbling 
block, and has the knack of making 
each explanation so attractive in itself 
as to be better than argument, he him- 
self sees so clearly what the policy will 
accomplish that he is able to make his 
prospect visualize it, and when he sees 
that the prospect is ripe for a decision, 
he hands him a pen to sign his name 
as simply and naturally as though the 
prospect had asked for it, and the sug- 
gestion is irresistible. 


Examples of Quick Analysis 


Let me illustrate by a true story just 
what I mean by the value of quick 


analysis. One of the types known to 
every agent is the self-satisfied business 
man, so centred in his business, and so 
cock-sure of his success in his business, 
that he has come to think of this busi- 
ness as a protection to his family su- 
perior to life insurance. It was a man 
of this type who repulsed an agent 
somewhat brusquely, saying, “What do 
you mean by coming to me. You only 
claim to be earning 3 per cent. in your 
company. I am earning 12 per cent. in 
my business. That’s my answer.” Now 
the agent knew, of course, that while 
the company’s assumption of interest in 
the computation of its premiums was 
only 3 per cent., the company, as a mat- 
ter of fact, was earning nearer 5 per 
cent. than 3 per cent., and was paying 
the excess interest back to the insured 
in dividends. He also knew that while 
the business man claimed to be earning 
12 per cent., this might mean that he 
had just had a good season, but that if 
average losses were deducted from 
average earnings, the average result 
might be far less than 12 per cent. 
The explanation as to the company’s 
interest, however, would have been 
highly technical. The explanation as 
to the business man’s earnings would 
have injured his pride. How was the 
objection to be met. The means adopt- 
ed was simple and brilliant. It was 
absolutely sound in theory, it accepted 
the man’s undervaluation of the com- 
pany’s interest, and his overvaluation 
of his own earnings and made this ab- 
normally wide variation the argument 
which won him the case. It happened 
that at the time savings banks were 
paying 3 per cent. interest. The agent 
agreed that 3 per cent. was the rate 
that money would earn if left to it- 
self. “Now, you say you are earning 
12 per cent., which proves that the 
additional 9 per cent. must be the 
product of your own brains. What I 
am trying to get you to do is to insure 
your brains.” 
* + + 

“Some of the worst mis- 

Hesitating takes have been made in 
May Be Big hesitating for fear of 

Mistake making one,” says the 
International .Lifeman. 

“We know of an agent losing the 
firest kind of a solid business man 
prospect by spending too much time 
fumbling over what particular line of 
avgument he would put up to him. A 
r.val slipped in and wrote the man 
for twenty thousand dollars. 

“How immensely better it would 
heave been for that agent to have 
chanced making a mistake in the line 
of argument, and having reached the 
man’s presence to have fired away at 
him, felt him out. All the chances 
were that he’s landed him. 

“As there isn’t a thing in not chanc- 
ing to make a mistake, everything 
urges that the agent waltz right ahead 
and count on catching the step the 
trospect wants, in the interview. 

“When we heard of that case we felt 
like taking a train and kicking the 
rants off of that agent. 

“Daring to make a mistake wins 
many more times than it loses.” 
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FRATERNALISM DEFINED 

A member of a fraternal order must 
share the fortunes of the order, says 
the United States Supreme Court. He 
has no right of protest against any in- 
crease in the rates that the order may 
make, because it has the r‘ght to make 
such increases; nor can he hold the 
order to its promise to pay a specified 
death benefit, because the promise is 
not absolute. 


There has probably never been a 
clearer or more explicit statement of 
the status of members of a fraternal 
order with respect to the life insur- 
ance feature of fraternalism. An ab- 
stract of this decision is given else- 
where in this issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter and it should be read by 
all life insurance men. State courts 
have variously interpreted the insur- 
ance functions of fraternals and the 
rights of members. Suits have fre- 
quently been heard where the member 
was sustained in a protest against a 
raise in rates and he has been allowed 
to declare his contract void and to 
bring action for the return of pay- 
ments made, on the grounds that he 
has a contract of insurance with the 
organization. This principle has been 
largely adopted by State courts with 
respect to fraternal] insurance. 


There need be no further uncertainty 
concerning the rights of holders of 
fraternal insurance. The United States 
Supreme Court says there is ho abso- 
lute promise to pay and that the mem- 
ber “has to bear the burdens incident 
to the nature of the enterprise into 
which he went open-eyed.” 

It is to be hoped that State courts 
will uniformly adopt the  princ_ples 
laid down in this decision by our h‘gh- 
est court. 





GREAT BUILDING ACTIVITY 

Indicative of the broad industrial 
prosperity of the country are Dun’s fig- 
ures on building activity in the large 
cities during June. According to the 
report, $72,304,257 was spent in 84 
cities for buildings alone, an increase 
of 25.8 per cent. over June of last year. 
New York City gained 29.3 per cent; 
Chicago $3,437,000; Philadelphia  $1,- 
273,000; Detroit $2,272,009, and Newark 
$537,000. 


STATE FUND COMPETITION 

Some of the difficulties confronting 
representatives of companies who find 
themselves in competition with the 
New York State Fund for workmen’s 
compensation business, are shown in 
the correspondence that has taken place 
between W. G. Cowles, vice-president 
of the Travelers, and H. D. Sayer, sec- 
retary of the State Industrial Commis- 
sion. A comparison of the results of 
insurance under stock companies as 
against the State Fund cannot be sat- 
isfactorily made to the assured because 
it involves the consideration of too 
many technical features of the _ busi- 
ness. Mr. Cowles illustrates some of 
these points when he says: 

The New York State Fund has an- 
nounced publicly that its rates are 
lower than stock companies’ rates, 
which is obvious, and that it pays 
dividends, which is conceded, and that 
it has no right to assess its subscribers, 
which may be doubied. Apparently 
there is no right to assess except upon 
a withdrawal, and that point has been 
sufficiently argued. The assertions of 
the New York State Fund when put 
into practice amount to this. The ap- 
parent future cost of the compensation 
obligation is computed and collected 
from subscribers in the form of pre- 
miums. After the business has been 
running for less than s’x months state- 
ments are prepared involving the very 
best human estimates of the future 
cost of incurred obligations, and upon 
that statement dividends are declared, 
and future rates reduced. As one 
period of six months follows another, 
new statements are prepared, new 
estimates of outstanding obligations 
are reached and new computations of 
surplus (some of which is available for 
dividends) are produced. These are 
honestly, faithfully and conscientiously 
done, but they are human efforts and 
are as liable to error as any other 
human effort. It is not probable that 
the State Fund will seriously claim, 
notwithstanding the history of the 
world in this respect, that its compu- 
tation of its future obligations is so 
accurate or so adequate that there is 
no possible question but that the future 
will demonstrate the sufficiency of the 
provision for its obligations. That 


‘would be a pretty large claim. No 


manager or actuary of a stock company 
will make such a claim. We provid? 
for these contingencies, not only by 
special reserves but by large stock 
subscriptions and accumulated surplus. 
The State Fund has no similar provi- 
sion. If by any chance the human 
error becomes evident as time passes 
the State Fund must find the money 
somewhere. The State itself has de- 
clared that it is not to be liable under 
any circumstances. 

The State Fund has announced that 
it cannot assess policyholders to whom 
perhaps it has erroneously paid divi- 
dends. Therefore, the subscribers 
whose risks contributed to the defi- 
ciency cannot be called upon to make 
good that deficiency. 

It is searcely to be conceived that 
the State Fund will openly advocate a 
future increase of premiums for future 
subscribers to make up the deficiencies 
caused by inadequate premiums or too 
liberal dividends to the subscribers of 
the present. 

If a man contemplated a five years’ 
journey to a remote country and pro- 
vided himself with money for that pur- 
pose, computing the probable expense 
with the greatest possible care, it is 
not at all likely that he would begin 
to send a part of that fund home after 
he had traveled a month or two under 
civilized conditions and found that his 
expenses were running lower than he 
thought they would and, therefore, that 
his future obligations over the entire 
period would be less; and yet that is 
exactly the mathematical theory upon 
which the State Fund is now reducing 
its rates and declaring its dividends. 








The esenis Side "F Insurance 




















WILLIAM H. CONROY 





William H. Conroy, manager of the 
New York office of the Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Co., was once a 
star reporter on one of Philadelphia’s 
daily papers. While in Harvard, Mr. 
Conroy was editor of one of the Uni- 
versity publications and, when he grad- 
usted in 1899, his bent was naturally 
toward newspaper work. The first sum- 
mer after graduation Mr. Conroy spent 
as owner and editor of a Maine society 
paper. He sold this in the fall and 
went to Philadelphia where his first big 
work was an “investigation assign- 
ment,” the story of which created quite 
a sensation at the time. 


Mr. Conroy holds the automobile in 
great disfavor and still maintains his 
riding horse at his home in Rye, N. Y., 
using it to ride to and from his favorite 
golf course. 

Mr. Conroy is one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Lawyers Club of New York 
City and prominent in several other 
legal organizations. He started his in- 
surance career as President Bland’s per- 
sonal representative in New York City 
and, in this capacity, launched the 
New York office of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty on the trail of the 
enormous volume of fidelity premiums 
it boasts to-day. He left the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty in April, 
1910, to take charge of the New York 
office of the Massachusetts Bonding. 


*-_ * * 


Robert G. Clarke, engineer connected 
with the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, is a son of George A. Clarke, 
the popular New Jersey State agent for 
tie Home Insurance Company. The 
squad with which Mr. Clarke is con- 
nected recently completed the inspec- 
tion of Washington, D. C., and more 
recently Hartford, Conn., and is now 
eugaged in the inspection of Boston, 
Mass. Mr. Clarke is 23 years of age 
and a graduate of Dartmouth. He and 
his father are quite often taken for 
brothers, rather than father and son. 

oe a oe 


O. L. Van Lanningham of Kansas 
City, who started the United Insurance 
Co. and several insurance companies, is 
row in the East in connection with 
bunking organizations. 





“ENRICHMENT OF OFFICIALS” 


Reference is made by The Eastern 
Underwriter to the Farmers Reliance 
having no reinsurance reserve. How 
many mutual fire insurance companies 
are there in the United States having 
sich a reserve fund? ‘Fhat the Com- 
pany is conducted for the benefit on 
pelicyholders and not for the enrich- 
ment of officials, is evidenced by the 
total annual management expenses of 
every nature being less than $5,000. 

—From the “United States Review.” 


Harry C. Mitchell, vice-president 
and general manager of the Commer- 
cial Casualty Insurance Company of 
Newark, is credited with having built 
up an organization of as loyal a body 
of workers as can be found in the in- 
surance business. His competitors may 
be mystified as to how this is done, but 
fis associates are not. An incident that 
shows one siae of Mr. Mitchell may be 
itiuminating. When the first very 
hot weather arrived, the employes were 
informed that any one who wished to 
spend their vacation period at Asbury 
Park, could go there as the guests of 
the Company. An arrangement was 
made with one of the leading hotels 
tuere whereby Commercial Casualty 
people were provided with the best ac- 
commodations. Mr. Mitchell lives near 
Asbury Park and his automobile has 
been regulariy at the disposal of the 
Commercial Casualty employes there 
op their vacations. Those who have 
enjoyed Mr. Mitchell’s hospitality tell 
many pleasing incidents of their stay. 

* * *x 

James Brainerd Kremer, assistant 
secretary of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, has a passion for collecting and 
preserving rare stamps. Mr. Kremer 
has persisted in following this avoca- 
ton until his collection is said to be 
werth several thousand dollars but, in 
business contact, one would never sus- 
pect him of enthusing over a Korean 
stamp of pre-historic vintage. This no 
deubt is due largely to the environment 
of his office, which is characteristic 
of all L. & L. & G. offices—an atmos- 
phere of business leisure, dignity ana 
conservatism. Mr. Kremer’s devotion 
to his hobby has not detracted from his 
business success and his rise from local 
agent in Philadelphia for the L. & L. 
« G. in 1872 to his present position 
with the Company. 

* @ & 

Robert Lecky, Jr., formerly secre- 
tury of the Virginia State Fire Insur- 
arce Company of Richmond, Va., and 
now a thriving local agent in that city 
is a visitor in New York. Mr. Lecky 
represents in Richmond the Springfield 
Fire & Marine, Scottish Union & Na- 
tional, Equitable Fire & Marine, Phil- 
aaelphia Underwriters and the Georgia 
Home Fire Insurance Companies. He 
also has the state agency of the New 
Amsterdam Casualty Company. Mr. 
Lecky is visiting his son W. Prescott 
Lecky who at the present time is in 
charge of the Publicity Department of 
the New York University. He was 
fcrmerly member of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter staff. 

ok co oe 

Victor R. Metz, president of the 
Central Fire Office, Inc., is a member 
of thé school board of Closter, N. J. 
Mr. Metz is interested in educational 
problems because of his two sons, one 
of whom is about thirteen while the 
other is about five. 

Mr. Metz started on his career as an 
underwriter with the old firm of A. A. 
Peck, leaving after a long period of 
service to go with Willard S. Brown 
& Co. About 1910 he went with Wil- 
cox, Peck & Hughes as underwriting 
manager of the companies represented 
by that firm. 

* ok cd 

Artemus R. Roberts, president of the 
Amicable Life of Waco, Texas, owns 
5,000 acres of the best land in Texas 
at Corpus Christi. The land will grow 
anything from fruits to grains or cot- 
ton and it will yield half a dozen cut- 
tings of sorgum. 

oe * * 

Walter E. Batterson, of the home 
office of the Travelers, has enlisted for 
the United States Civilian Volunteer 
Naval Cruise, which will last one 
month. 

* * oo 

Harry J. O’Brien, fire agent in Chi- 
cago, was in New York this week. Mr. 
O’Brien is one of the large writers of 
sprinkler leakage business in the west. 
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EXPLAINS OREGON AGENT LAW 


DON’T FORCE SINGLE AGENCIES 





George D. Markham Gives Views on 
Its Effect—Association May Ap- 
prove Restriction by Law 


There seems to be much misunder- 
standing concerning the operation of 
the new Oregon Agency Law, which 
has been variously interpreted. The 
Eastern Underwriter asked George D. 
Markham, chairman of the _ Legis- 
lative Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, to explain 
the law as it is understood by the 
Association. Mr. Markham says: 

“The quality of the Oregon Law 
which drew the attention of the agents 
is its restraint of the multiple agency 
evil by law. It did not enforce abso- 
lute single agencies because it permits 
the registration of extra titles, if some 
financial security be furnished through 
deposit of money or surety bond; it 
gave two agencies in Portland; it at- 
lows extra agencies in event $100 tax 
is paid per quarter to the county trea- 
surer, for each additional agency over 
one. But it denied the right of the 
insurance company to put in as many 
agencies as it wished, and this denial 
works well in practice and is approved, 
as ngents, special agents and the in- 
surance commissioner write us. 


Complain of Exceptions in Law 

“We have no adverse report from 
any one living in Oregon. They com- 
plain of the exceptions in the law and 
say that they will try to get them out 
by revision, and they advise other 
States to permit no exceptions, but 
rather compel each licensed corpora- 
tion to abide by the same limit of 
single agency. Should the Boston con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents approve the _ prin- 
ciple of restricting, by law, the appoint- 
ment of agents, it must say what shall 
be the measure,—the city, or the town, 
or the county? Many of us think that 
the law should only forbid the appoint- 
ment of additional agents in the first 
agent’s territory, as defined in his 
certificate of authority, leaving the in- 


surance company free to. subdivide 
territory as much or as little as it 
wished. 


“There will be a great outcry at 
first if the organized bodies of local 
agents go out after laws to suppress 
the multiple-agency. But the interests 
of all the companies, except a few, are 
identical with the agents, to checx 
multiple appointments. It would be 
better, perhaps, for the companies to 
handle this themselves, if they could. 
But does anyone believe that company 
action is possible? The companies 
which are the main beneficiaries of the 
multiple-agency abuse will never con- 
sent to any restraint on their liberty 
of appointment, by the rules of their 
organizations. Therefore, we must 
look forward to the debauching of the 
agency corps and a rapid concentration 
of premiums jn the statements of the 
leaders of the multiple-agency crowd— 
an outcome disastrous to the medium- 
sized company, to the public—because 
fire prevention is checked—and to the 
high-class agents, unless there is a 
possibility of reforming the business, 
in this regard, by law. Facing this 
alternative, should not the better grade 
agents and the great majority of the 
companies both give frank approval to 
a single-agency law?” 





INDEPENDENCE DIVIDENDS 


The Independence Insurance Co. of 
Philadelphia last week declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 2% per cent. and 
a special dividend of 5 per cent. 


Fire Insurance Department 





COMPANY MERGER UNDER WAY 





Williamsburg City and United States 
Fire to Have Joint Capital of 
$1,400,000 
A merger of the Williamsburg City 
and the United States Fire is under- 
sicod to be under way, the new Com- 

pany to have a capital of $1,400,000. 

According to the last statements of 
the companies the combined assets of 
the two would be $6,355,065, with a net 
surplus of $1,415,554. 








MARKET TAKEN UP ON LINE 


Increasing Values of Munitions Plants 
Require Placing Outside for Full 
Coverage 








The increasing values of the Ameri- 
can Can Co. plants at Edgewater, N. J., 
and elsewhere, have been such that it 
has been necessary for the brokers to 
offer this risk to other markets for full 
coverage, local companies having been 
filled some time ago. The original use 
and occupancy, explosion and regular 
fire policies on the American Can Co. 
plant were secured by the F. I. A. A 
second broker was employed to get 
additional use and occupancy insurance 
and still a third to place more straight 
fire. It is understood that much of this 
additional insurance is still unplaced. 





J. W. GOING IN CHICAGO 





Gives Up Local Agency to Go With 
Associated Industries Fire Insur- 
ance Company 





James W. Going, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Shawnee Fire Insurance Company of 
Topeka, Kansas, which was re-insured 
by the National of Hartford some years 
ago, has returned to the middle west 
from San Diego, Cal., where he was 
engaged in the real estate and insur- 
ance business in the capacity of local 
agent and has become associated with 
the Associated Industries Fire Insur- 
ance Company, the headquarters of 
which are in the Insurance Exchange 
Building, Chicago. This Company has 
a capital stock of $200,000 and is known 
as the only stock mutual company 
writing ice, cold storage, brewery, 
laundry and kindred industries. 





OFFER 10% RATE—NO TAKERS 


Gold in Submarine Deutschland Cargo 
Does Not Glitter to Insurance 
Companies 


No encouragement is held out by 
marine underwriters to Paul Hillken 
of Baltimore, American representative 
of the Ocean Navigation Company, 0! 
Bremen, which is credited with owning 
the submarine Deutschland, docked at 
Baltimore, Md., in the matter of secur- 
ing insurance covering the shipment of 
gold, amounting, it is alleged, to more 
than $100,000, forming part of the un- 
der-sea liner’s cargo on its return trip 
to Germany, even at a rate of ten per 
cent. 

At the office of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America it was stated 
that no amount of premium could tempt 
that Company to write a policy on the 
Deutschland cargo because there is no 
telling what may happen. At the office 
of Curtin & Brockie, brokers, it was 
said that under no circumstances would 
the ten per cent. rate offered be ac- 
cepted by them. While not volunteer- 
ing to say that they would write a 
policy yet just off-hand a rate of 26 
per cent. would be a minimum receiv- 
ing consideration at their office. 











FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 








The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 





Cash Capital - - 
Assets ° ° ‘ 
Liabilities (Except Capital) 
Surplus to Policyholders . 


Statement January 1, 1916 


. -  $1,000,000.00 
r 2,377,857.39 
: . 467,413.45 
: 1,910,443.94 











AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE /ETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO. 























SCHAEFER VICE-PRESIDENT 


Directors of Westchester Fire Promote 
Secretary—H. H. Clutia Appointed 
to Succeed Him 

Otto E. Schaefer was promoted on 
Tuesday to suceed the late John H. 
Kelly as vice-president and treasurer 
cf the Westchester Fire. Mr. Schaefer 
started with the Westchester as a 
boy and has been continuously with 
the Company for twenty-seven years, 
of late as secretary. 

Harry H. Clutia, who has been agency 
manager of the Company, will succeed 
Mr. Schaefer as secretary. Mr. Clutia 
was formerly with the Continental. 

Boyd-Spencer Co., Inc., of Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., were chartered last week 
as insurance brokers with a capital of 
$25,000. 





NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 


Inc, 1911 


$515,049.38 
138,148.22 
275,000.00 
78,171.37 


LYON WITH ROYAL EXCHANGE 


Former Secretary of New Jersey Fire 
and Recently Local Agent at 
Perth Amboy 


George E. Lyon, formerly secretary 
of the New Jersey Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and more recently in the local 
agency business with Alpern & Com- 
pany at Perth Amboy, N. J., has asso- 
ciated himself with the Royal Exchange 
Assurance Company in the underwrit- 
ing department covering the eastern 
territory. 


Lutz & hill, Hornell, N. Y., agents, 
have dissolved partnership, Mr. Lutz 
having taken over the interest of 
Hiram H. Hill. Mr. Lutz will continue 
the business of the agency. 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inc, 1870 


$172,302.60 
27,678.96 
100,000.00 
42,986.21 


Capital 
Surplus 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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Water Shortage at 
Malone is Serious 


RESERVOIR DRY FOR THREE 
DAYS 





Notice to Residents of Village Sounding 
Grave Alarm Over Condition 
Existing 





Malone, N. Y., July 24.—Underwriters 
will be interested in the following no- 
tice published in the Malone “Evening 
Telegram” on Saturday July 22nd: 


NOTICE TO 
WATER CONSUMERS! 

On account of the very low water 
in the Reservoir, in fact, no water 
in the Reservoir at all, all sprinkl- 
ing and unnecessary use of water 
must be stopped at once. 

(Signed) A. A. Edwards, 

President. 

Geo. A. Willson, Supt. Water 
Works. 

The water question in Malone has 
been and is a complex one and is grow- 
ing more so. For three days there was 
not a drop of water in the reservoir 
and at the present time practically the 
‘entire flow is being used in the village. 

There is no reserve supply available 
in case of such an emergency as a 
serious fire. And there is not enough 
pressure in the mains now with which 
to combat an ordinary fire. 

A difference of opinion prevails 
among the village authorities regard- 
ing the cause of the shortage of water. 
Trustee H. H. Seaver holds that the 
trouble is caused by an excessive waste 
probably resulting from a leak in the 
mains not manifested on the surface 
of the ground. Trustee Wm. H. O’Brien 
does not hazard a guess at the cause, 
but is directing his efforts toward 
eliminating the unnecessary use of 
water until the difficulty is traced to 
its source. Supt. Geo. A. Willson, of 
the Water Deparment, declares that 
the shortage is due wholly to the in- 
creased use of water during the hot 
weather. 

Whatever may be the real cause of 
the water famine, it is strikingly evi- 
dent that something must be done at 
once to restore the reserve supply and 
to prevent a recurrence of the present 
dangerous condition. 

Whether the supply pipe from Horse 
Brook to the reservoir is adequate at 
all times is another debatable question. 
A second pipe has been laid alongside 
the first as far as Shepard’s bridge 
but from that point the entire supply 
for the village is carried in a single 
pipe. 





CUMBERLAND MUTUAL NOT 
“DEAD ONE” 


In a list of mutual fire insurance 
companies in The Eastern Underwriter 
of June 30, an eleventh hour elimina- 
tion of part of the article, due to the 
exigencies of the “make-up,” made it 
avpear that the Cumberland Mutual 
Fire, of. Bridgeton, N. J., was among 
those that had “joined the morgue.” 

hat the Cumberland Mutual is very 
much alive is shown by its $11,000,000 
insurance in force, its cash surplus of 
over $126,000, and the fact that it has 
made but one assessment in its 72 
years of business. 





SIX.MONTHS PREMIUM 


On Monday and Tuesday of this week 
tke Journal of Commerce published the 
figures for the first six months busi- 
ness of the companies in Manhattan 
and the Bronx. The companies thus 
far known to have in excess of $100,000 
ir. premiums for the first six months 
are: German-American $429,212, Con- 
tinental $268,668, National of Hartford 
$163,278, Fidelity Phenix $152,145, Phoe- 
nix of Hartford $110,178. These figures 
will be supplemented as reports from 
cther companies are available. 


RULES ON MICHIGAN LICENSES 
Com. Winship Says Law Means That 
Non-resident Agents Cannot Solicit 
or Receive Commission 





Some confusion has existed among 
cumpanies and agents with regard to 
the agents’ license law of Michigan 
enacted last year, and Insurance Com- 
missioner John T. Winship has issued 
the following ruling to clear up this 
nisunderstanding: 

“In view of the fact that there seems 
to be some misunderstanding on the 
part of companies and agents with re- 
gard to the status of general, district, 
State and special agents, this depart- 
ment feels called upon to call the at- 
tention of all companies and agents to 
the fact that Act 124, of the Public 
Acts of 1915, requires that every gen- 
eral, district, State, or special agent 
must have a license issued by the de- 
partment. 

“An application for the license must 
be filed in affidavit form with the de- 
partment upon a blank furnished by 
the department. and after approval, 
then the company with whom the gen- 
eral, district, State, or special agent is 
employed must make a requisition for 
the license the same as it makes re- 
quisition for local agents. 

“Our law does not permit the solicit- 
ing or writing of insurance upon a 
Michigan risk by any other than a resi- 
dent agent. Therefore, none but resi- 
dent local agents could be licensed by 
the department for these purposes. 

“In the case of general, district, State 
or special agents, the law permits the 
licensing of non-resident agents of 
that character for supervisory purpos- 
es. but no such general, district, State, 
or special agent can solicit or place 
business if the compensation is based 
upon the premiums received.” 





SHE REFUSED LOWER RATE 





Norristown Woman Would Rather Pay 
$.75 a Month for Five Years 
Than $4.88 Net 





A local agent tells of a woman who 
came into this office at Norristown, 
Pa., last week to renew a fire policy 
on household furniture. The _ policy 
was for $500 and extended for five 
years. It was one of the industrial 
policies of the Agricultural, of Water- 
town, carrying a premium of seventy- 
five cents per month, which amounted 
tc $45 in five years. The agent called 
the woman’s attention to this fact and 
offered to give her the same amount 
of insurance for the same period of 
time in the same company, if she 
wanted it, for $4.88, single premium. 
She answered that she would rather 
have the old policy renewed as the 
seventy-five cents a month came easier 
to her. 





WRITE LIVE STOCK POLICY 

Barger & Powell have been appointed 
agents in Peekskill, N. Y., for the In- 
diana & Ohio Live Stock Insurance Co. 
The agency is the only one in Peek- 
skill writing this line of -insurance. 
Last week Barger & Powell wrote a 
policy on a herd of prize cattle in the 
vicinity, the premium on which was 
$2,000. 








THE 


INCORPORATED 1794 


STATE: OF P 












SALE 


icons 





308 & 310 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 


LIABILITIES, $2,585,923.98 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS, $1,426,420.70 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE NOT REPRESENTED 


ASSETS, $4,012,344.68 











'Nord-Deutsche 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HAMBURG, GERMANY 


EST¢&¢BLISHED 1857 


STATEMENT JANUARY I, I9DIG 


0s ARG oe ibaa cee 922,699 


UNITED STATES BR/.NCH 
123 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


J. H. LENEHAN, United States Manager 


AGENTS WANTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 








Capital Stock 
Re-Insurance Reserve 
for ‘Unpaid Losses and All Other 
ee eee 
NET SURPLUS 


TOTAL ASSETS 


Rese rve 


JOHN KAY, 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1916 


(iidude ves otwssiions $7,046,763.00 


$1,000,000.00 
2,955,812.00 


382,114.00 
2,708,837.00 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 


Vice-President and Treasurer 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 








INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


United States Branch 
92 William Street, New York 


RICHARD D. HARVEY 


United States Manager 








TWO HUNDRED 


AND SIXTH YEAR 


BRITISH AMERICA 








SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 


UNITED STATES BRANCH; 

54 Pine Street - New York 
WrsTERN DEPARTMENT; 

76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. Total losses paid in United 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT; 

. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


(FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


Head Office, Toronto, Canada 
United States Branch 
January 1, 1916 
PES ccccvcsopueakecacadiewenie $1,939,785.69 
Surplus in United States..... 776,621.82 


States from 1874 to 10915, 
TORE soap vicvcstosscantees 23,984,892.36 
W. R. BROCK, President 
W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 

























F. H. eee Pres. 





ORGANIZED 1848 


< Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


W. E. HAINES, Secy. 


Net Surplus Over $1,351,482.71 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 





K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 


Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 
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What Courts Have Held an agent of the defendant, raised a cies, it gave him this policy for de- of the policy and its renewals and the 


on Status of Brokers 


SHOWING 
DECIDED 


ABSTRACT POINTS 


Subject Now Before New York Court— 
Usually Made Question of Fact 
for Jury 


(Prepared for The Eastern Underwriter) 

It may be said as a general rule that 
ordinarily an insurance broker is not 
the agent of the insurer, but is the 
agent. of the insured in all matters 
within the scope of his employment. 
The distinction between broker and 
agent is stated in Arff v. Star Fire Ins. 
Co., 125 N. Y. 68, as follows: 


“What is understood under the desig- 
nation of an insurance broker is one 
wlo acts as a middleman between the 
insured and the company, and who so- 
licits insurance from the public under 
n¢ employment from any special com- 
pany, but, having secured an order, he 
e.ther places the insurance with the 
company selected by the insurer, or, in 
atsence of any selection by him, then 
y-th the company selected by such 
broker.” 

But it must not be taken to be an 
absolute rule that the broker is the 
azent of the insured and not of the in- 
surer in the procuring of the policy, 
and payment of the premium. That 
has been frequently held to be a ques 
tion of fact for the jury. Moreover, 
tvuough the broker may be the agent of 
the insured in the procurement of the 
policy, it depends upon circumstances 
whether his agency is a continuing one, 
so as to charge the insured with no- 


tice to him of cancellation, ete. The 
history of a case now pending in the 


New York courts may be instructive. 


Points in Case Now Pending 


The C. A. Smith Lumber Co. v. Colo- 
nial Assurance Co., was an action on 
a fire insurance policy issued by the 
defendant to recover $1,937.86, repre- 
senting defendant’s proportion of a loss 
in excess of $500,000. In the first trial 
of the action, the defendant had judg: 
ment in the trial court, which the Ap- 
pellate Division reversed on appeal and 
ordered a new trial. It appeared from 
the evidence that the plaintiff's broker 
reauested the Perry Company, of New 
York, which carried on a general in- 
surance brokerage business, to procure 
insurance for the plaintiff, and the 
Perry Company secured a policy from 
the defendant. This policy was deliv- 
ered by the defendant to the Perry 
Company for delivery to the plaintiff, 
and the defendant charged the Perry 
Company on their books with the 
amount of the initial premium due. Ap- 
Larently the plaintiff paid the amount 
of the premium to the Perry Company 
ky check, although all evidence tend- 
ing to establish this was ruled out by 
the trial court. Apparently, also, these 
payments were never turned over to 
the defendant by the Perry Company. 
Evidence ottered by the plaintir as to 
the way policies were generally pro- 
cured by the Perry Company from the 
defendant, and as to the credit arrange- 
ments customary between them, of- 
fered to establish the plaintiff's conten- 
t‘'cn that the Perry Company was the 
cdefendant’s agent to receive  pay- 
ments of premiums, so that payment 
to it constituted payment to the de- 
fendant, was ruled out by the trial 
court. 


Held Question of Fact for Jury 


The Appellate Division held that 
netice of cancellation given to the 
plaintiff was inetective without tender 
of the unearned portion of the premi- 
um paid. A second defense was that 
the payment of premium to the Perry 
Cumpany did not constitute a payment 
to the defendant, and therefore a re- 
turn of the premium was unnecessary. 
As to this defense the court said: 

“The establishment of the second de- 
fense that the Perry Company was not 


question of fact for the jury. Louns- 
bury v. Duckrow, 22 Mise. 484, 50 N. Y. 
Supp. 927. Since it is clear on reason, 
ws well as on the cases, that a broker 
may occupy such relations as to be its 
agent in many ways, including the re- 
ceipt of premium moneys, the plaintiff 
should have been allowed to introduce 
evidence tending to prove that the re- 
lations were such in this instance. 
Judgment should be reversed, and a 
nw trial granted.” C. A. Smith Lum- 
ker Co. v. Colonial Assurance Co., April 
7, 1916, 158 N. Y. Supp. 198. 


Implied Authority to Collect Premium 


The case of Lounsbury v. Duckrow, 
ciied by the Appellate Division, was an 
action for the premium on an insurance 
belicy issued by the plaintiff, as agent 
and by him delivered to one Chase, an 
insurance broker, who collected the 
premium due thereon, and absconded. 
Tne court, in affirming a judgment for 
tre defendant, said: 

“I also think that the case squarely 
presented a question of fact for the 
trial court as to whether the broker 
was the agent for the insured or the 
company—whether, from the course of 
cealings between the broker and the 
plaintiff before the transaction § in 
question and entrusting him with the 
pelicy, the broker had not implied au- 
thority to collect the premium in this 


cease. At least, it cannot be said, as a 
matter of law, that he did not have 
sich authority. And the trial judge 
baving rendered a judgment in favor 


of the defendant is conclusive, not only 


us to every matter proved, but as to 
e ery matter embraced in the plead- 
il-gs.” 


Extending Credit to Brokers 


The court cited four 
support of its decision. 
o: these follows: 

In an action upon a Lloyds policy of 
fire insurance providing: “In any mat- 
ter relating to this insurance no per- 
sen, unless duly authorized in writing, 
siiall be deemea the agent of the under- 
writers,” it appeared that the policy in 
qvestion, duly executed, was handed 
by the attorney and manager of the 
underwriters to one Alden, who had 
been in the habit of soliciting insurance 
and placing it with the underwriters 
through their attorney and manage., 
and between whom and Alden a run- 
ning account was kept. Alden deliv- 
ered the policy to the plaintiff and re- 
ceived the premium, the amount of 
which was charged against Alden upon 
tke account of the attorney and man- 
ager. The latter did not insist upon 
payment of the premium by Alden un- 
til some two months and a half afte. 
the policy had been issued. 

The attorney and manager testified 
that it was a custom of insurance com- 
panies to extend credit to brokers for 
premiums collected by them; that the 
credit was given to the broker and not 
to the assured, and that this custom 
was followed in the piesent case. The 
New York Appellate Division, Bini v. 
Smith (1890), 36 App. Div. 463, held 
that the facts were sufficient to consti- 
tute a waiver of the provision of the 
policy as to the agency of Alden, and 
that he was the agent of the under- 
writers for the specific purpose of de- 
livering the policy which had been in- 
trusted to him and the collection of 
the premium. 


other cases in 
A short review 


Agency as Sole Question 


In an action by a fire insurance com- 
pany to recover a premium alleged to 
be due the sole question was whether 
Carroll, the person to whom the de- 
fendant paid the premium, and who 
absconded with it, was the agent of the 
insurance company or of the defendant. 
The New York Appellate Division, 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Ins. Co. vs. Rob- 
bins & Myers Co. (1905), 109 App. 
Div. 530, held this question was one of 
fact to be determined by the trial 
cecurt. It was shown that Carroll was 
in the plaintiff’s employ, that the plain- 
tiff paid him commissions for getting 
insurance; that, along with other poli- 


livery to the defendant, and collection 
ot the premium, to be turned over to 
the plaintiff, less his commission. It 
\.as held these facts warranted a find- 
ing that Carroll was agent of the com- 
pany, although the policy read that “no 
person, unless duly authorized in writ- 
ing, shall be deemed the agent of this 
company.” 


Must Show Broker as Company’s 
Agent 


In an action on a fire insurance poli- 
cy the New York Court of Appeals, 
Wilber v. Williamsburgh City Fire Ins. 
Co. (1890), 122 N. Y. 439, held that it 
was not sufficient for the assured to 
show that the broker was not the agent 
oi the assured; it was necessary to 
skow that he was the company’s agent. 
In this case the company had notified 
the assured of non-payment of the pre- 
m.um, and that by reason thereof, the 
insurance would be terminated at a 
day specified. The assured advised the 
company that the premium had been 
paid to the broker. The company called 
the assured’s attention to the clause 
in the policy that a broker should be 
deemed the agent of the assured and 
not of the company in any transaction 
relating to the insurance, and stated 
that the broker was not its agent, and 
the delivery of money to him was not 
payment. It noted on its books a can- 
cellation of the policy, and thereafter 
the property was destroyed by fire. 
Judgment for the plaintiff was reversed. 
Cases Involving Notice of Cancellation 

The remaining case cited by the 
court, Stone v. Franklin Fire Ins. Co. 
(1887), 105 N. Y. 543, and others we will 
mention, are concerned with the suffi- 
ciency of notice of cancellation of addi- 
tional insurance, etc., to persons who 
have negotiated the policy. In the Stone 
case it was held that the circumstances 
showed that the person who procured 
the insurance was general agent for 
the assured in the matter of insurance, 
placing all the assured’s insurance in 
various companies without particular 
instructions and retaining the policies 
in his possession, and so was author- 
ized to receive notice given him by the 
company of proposed cancellation. In 
tnis case the court distinguished Her- 
riann v. Niagara Fire Ins. Co. (1885), 
100 N. Y. 548, where it was held that 
notice of cancellation by the company 
to the broker who had procured the 
itsurance was not notice to the as- 
sured, on the ground that the authority 
of a broker, who is not a general agent 
to place and manage insurance on his 
principal’s property, but is specially 
elployed to procure insurance on cer- 
tain property, terminates with the pro- 
curement of the policy. 


When Not Bound by Notice 


Mellen v. Hamilton Fire Ins. Co. 
(1858), 17 N. -Y. 609, and Deffens v. 
Mechanics & Traders’ Ins. Co. (1880), 


are to the effect that a broker who ef- 
fects insurance under no employment 
by the insurers, but for a commission 
puid by them, upon the premiums re- 
ceived, for such risks as he procures 
to be. offered and they choose to ac- 
cept, is not an agent in such a sense 
that they will be bound by notice to 
him after policies are issued. These 
cases were distinguished in Arff v. Star 
Fire Ins. Co. (1890), 125 N. Y. 57, where 
it was held that solicitation of insur- 
auce by a person exclusively employed 
by insurance agents did not make such 
person an ordinary insurance broker 
ard so not authorized to receive notice 
and consent to other insurance. 


There Must Be Evidence of Authority 


Allen v. German American Ins. Co. 
(1890), 123 N. Y. 6, a case of notice to 
the broker at the time he delivered 
the policy of additional insurance ex- 
ceeding the limit, the court said: 

“There is no circumstance of proof 
in this case from which we might infer 
any general agency, or particular au- 
thority, in the broker to represent the 
cumpany. He was a conduit between 
it and the plaintiff for the delivery 


collection of the premiums, and to that 
extent, it may be said, he was an agent, 
but no other powers can be predicated 
uy on those acts. Any other view of his 
powers would be without basis in fact, 
as it certainly would be an unreason- 
able disregard of the plain agreement 
ot the parties (that a broker should 
be deemed the agent of the assured and 
10t of the company). This is not a 
case where the dealings of plaintiff 
were with one who was a commissioned 
axent of the defendant, or substan- 
tially the agent for the placing of its 
insurance risks, and it, therefore, dif- 
fers from the other cases in this court 
referred to by counsel. A mere insur- 
auce broker, as Noble appears to have 
been, cannot be converted into an 
agent of the insurance company, with- 
out evidence of some action on the part 
of the company, or of facts, from which 
a general authority to represent it 
might fairly be inferred.” 


Broker’s False Statement Not Waiver 
by Company 


The Allen case was followed in 
Northrup v. Piza (1899), 43 N. Y. App. 
Div. 284, affirmed 167 N. Y. 578. In 
this case it was held that insurance 
brokers doing a brokerage business 
with the attorneys of an insurance 
company and presenting risks which 
the latter accept if considered desir- 
alle, and on which they pay the bro- 
kers a commission, are not to be con- 
sidered the agents of the insurance 
company. A risk upon several build- 
ings used as a single apartment house 
Vas accepted by the attorneys upon 


the statement of the brokers that the 
buildings were distinct and separated 
by partitions, and a three-year policy 


was issued thereon containing a state- 
ment that the buildings were separated 
by entire division walls, whereas in 
fuct such was not the case. It was 
heid that the broker’s knowledge of the 
falsity of the statement did not operate 
as a waiver by the insurance company 
of such defense to the policy. 


Premium Paid, But Company Not 
Liable 


In a Pennsylvania 
Mut. Fire Ins. Co. v. 
Imp. Co. (1882) 100 Pa. St. 137, it ap- 
peared that A desiring to effect insur- 
ance on certain premises, applied to B, 
an insurance broker, to procure it for 
him. B applied to another broker C, 
and C to still another broker D. D 
applied to the agent of an insurance 
cempany, who agreed to take the risk. 
The agent made out and delivered the 
policy to D, without demanding pay- 
ment of the premium. The policy con- 
tained a clause providing that it should 
not be considered binding until actual 
cash payment of the premium into the 
office of the company. D transmitted 
the policy through the other brokers, 
to A. A paid the premium to B, B 
peid it to C, but C never paid it to D, 
ner did D pay it to the company or its 
agent. A loss occurred, and the com- 
puny successfully defended an action, 
cn the ground that the policy had never 
gcne into effect by reason of the non- 
payment of premium. The language of 
the court in this case is emphatic to 
the effect that it is the well settlea 
law that where one engages another to 
procure insurance for him, the person 
thus employed is the agent of the em- 
ployer, and not of the company; and 
so far as an insurance agent acts as 
an insurance broker he is agent for the 
insured, and not the insurer. 

In an Illinois case, Sun Mutual Ins. 
Co. v. Saginaw Barrel Co., 114 Ill. 99, 
the policy was procured from the com- 
peny by insurance brokers in Chicago, 
who had had considerable dealing 
with the company. The premium was 
paid to them through a local ingur- 
ance agent employed by the insured. 
ihey never forwarded it to the insur- 
auce company. It was held, in an ac- 
tion on the policy, that the question 
whether the Chicago brokers were au- 
thorized to receive the premium for the 
company was a question of fact for the 
jury or the court sitting as a jury. 
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TWENTY YEARS 





Fire Commissioner Adamson Says 
Increased Efficiency Produced Re- 
sults—Features of Report 





Fire Commissioner Adamson’s annual 
report just printed shows in a graphic 
way the records established by the De- 
partment during the year 1915. New 
York has had the lowest fire loss in 
the city’s history. Another record is 
made by ‘the fact that the Budget is 
reduced in the Fire Department for the 
first time since 1898. 

New York had during 1915, 1,009 less 
fires than in the previous year. The 
total firé loss this year was nearly $1,- 
0¢0,000 less than in the first year after 
the creation of the paid Fire Depart- 
ment—50 years ago, despite the fact 
that the city has eight times the popu- 
lation of that time. The fire loss for 
1915 was $5,757,018, whereas for 1911 
it was more than $12,000,000; for 1912 
more than $y,000,000; for 1913 more 
than $7,000,000; for 1914 more than $8,- 
060,000. The per capita fire loss has 
been steadily lowered from $2.50 in 
1911 to $1.06 in 1915—lowest in the 
history of the city. 

Efficiency Caused Reduction 

In. his letter to Mayor Mitchel, Fire 
Ccmmissioner Adamson attributes the 
remarkable reduction in fire losses to 
three causes: 1. The systematic ex- 


tension of fire prevention. 2. Monthly 
building inspections by uniformed 
force. 3. Increased efficiency of the 


fire fighting force. During 1915 three 
hundred firemen inspectors made 1,- 
£u0,000 fire prevention inspections, and 
currected 50,000 fire producing condi- 
tions by verbal requests. Their work 
caused buildings generally to be kept 
in better condition, and undoubtedly 
substantially reduced the number of 
fires. More sprinkler systems were 
installed under fire prevention orders 
ir 1915 than in any previous year. 

Much space is given in the report 
by Fire Commissioner Adamson to fire 
prevention. The Commissioner empha- 
sizes a number of cases where compli- 
ance with previous fire prevention or- 
ders have actually prevented the 
spread of fires. He cites one instance 
of loss of life in Brooklyn, and points 
out that if the stairways had been 
properly enclosed in compliance with 
fre prevention orders, there would 
probably have been no loss of life at 
the Diamond factory fire in that city on 
Nevember 6, 1915. 

Chief Hammitt’s report to the Fire 
Cummissioner on fire prevention mat- 
ters during the year shows that though 
operating with inadequate forces, a re- 
markable amount of work was accom- 
plished by the Bureau. One of the 
roost important phases of this work 
shows that 2,185 orders were issued for 
the installation and maintenance of 
fire drills in factories, and that auto- 
rutic sprinklers—the best form of fire 
protection at present provided for fac- 
tory workers—were installed in numer- 
ous buildings through the city. 

A very important section of the report 
deals with the fire alarm and telegraph 
conditions in the greater city. Putnam 
A. Bates, electrical engineer and Chief 
ot the Bureau of Fire-Alarm Telegraph, 
dcvotes a number of pages to the care- 
ful account of the entire situation, 
which makes very interesting reading. 


Statistics on Fires 
Chief Kenlon’s contribution to the 
report shows that out of the total num- 
ber of fires (13,416) during the year, 


11,101 were confined to the point of 
starting, while 1,437 were confined to 
the building in which they originated, 
which demonstrates that 12,538 fires 
were absolutely controlled by the uni- 
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formed force. As a matter of fact, only 
247 fires extended to other buildings. 

Another feature of Chief Kenlon’s 
report shows the small amount of water 
used by the Fire Department during 
the year 1915 as compared with the 
amount used during previous years— 
evidence of uniformed efficiency. 

The appendix of the report is filled 
with tabular statistics showing fire 
losses—causes of fires and other fea- 
tures. It also contains the report of 
the Fire Marshal in reference to arson 
cuses during 1915. Fifty persons were 
arrested for arson, and 36 convicted, a 
bigh record for the year. 

Thomas P. Brophy, Acting Chief of 
the new Bureau of Fire Investigation 
cvils attention to the fact that there 
has been a growth of insanity through- 
cut the State recently and that many 
feeble minded persons are at large in 
tne city, numbers of these people being 
pyromaniacs. These incendiaries de- 
vcte their attention to making fires in 
hallways and cellars, dumbwaiter shafts 
and other places. 





BAD ONE ON TWO ADJUSTERS 





Springfield Fire & Marine Recovers on 
Richmond Grocery Store Loss That 
Did Not Occur 





Addressed to the local agency of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine at Richmond, 
Va., $1,150 was sent to the Company 
by registered mail as a balance of $2,- 
326.50 which had been paid by it to 
“W. B. Broaddus,” in settlement of a 
fire policy on a grocery store in Rich- 
mond which had never burned. Carroll 
L. Garnett, special agent of the Com- 
pany with oftices in Richmond, makes 
the following statement about the re- 
ceipt of the money: 

“On June 8, 1916, the Company re- 
ceived $1,150 in bank notes from an 
wiknown party, this money having 
been received by registered mail, post 
marked Washington, D. C., addressed 
in typewriting and purporting to have 
been sent by ‘Richard Coleman,’ 
Capitol Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
On June 26, the Company received 
from Louis B. Hatke, its former agent, 
through his counsel, the sum of $1,353.- 
53, being the difference between the 
$1,150 above mentioned and $2,326.50, 
the amount of the draft of May 5, 1915, 
paid by the Company, plus interest on 
the latter amount for thirteen and a 
half months.” 

It appears that some months after 
the grocery store had been insured 
a@ man saying he was W. B. Broaddus 
appeared to collect the insurance, re 
porting the store had been destroyed 
bv fire. Adjusters went with him to 
view the ruins and they were shown a 
wrecked building at Forest Hill, nearly 
two miles distant from the location 
covered by the policy. On their recom- 
mendation, the claim was paid. 


REPORT ON PHOENIX OF LONDON 

The New York Insurance Department 
has completed its examination of the 
Phoenix of London. The report shows 
tle surplus to policyholders of the Com- 
pany to be $1,214,613, total admitted 
agsets $3,879,335, and total liabilities 
$2,664,722. 
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ELIZABETH’S INSURANCE FUND 





Comptroller of City Is President of 
Governing Commission—Reserves to 
Be Drawn From Building Fund 


Through the action of the City Coun- 


cil of Elizabeth, N. J., last week, in- 
surance agents at that city will lose 


the commissions on the $6,988.96 fire 
irsurance premiums paid by the city. 

An insurance fund to carry the mu- 
nicipal risk was formed at the last 
meeting of the Council and City Comp- 
troller Collins was made president of 
the governing commission. The fund 
and commission are the result of re- 
commendations made by Mayor Mrav- 
leg, who pointed out to the Council 
tnat the city had been paying in excess 
of $6,000 a. year for fire insurance, 
whereas its losses had been but $4,036 
in the past twenty-five years. 

Under the workings of the commis- 
sion, which has an appropriation of 
$10,000 from the general unexpended 
balance with which to start operations, 
the amount of the premiums will be 
paid in and the money invested. Shoule 
there be an increased loss ratio an ad- 
ditional appropriation is provided for. 
Otherwise the money will be used for 
otbrer purposes. 





McKEE CONFERS ON MEETING 

Mark T. McKee, secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Insurance Federa- 
tions, was in New York last week and 
conferred with members of the conven- 
tion committee of the International As 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Un- 
cerwriters relative to the combined 
rrogram of the conventions of the two 
bodies which will be held the same 
week at White Sulphur Springs, Va. 
He left Saturday for Ohio. 





The State of Virginia on July 15 is- 
sred a charter to the Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co. of Bland County, Va. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE OLD 
“UNITED FIRE UNDERWRITERS” 


By W. H. STEVENS 


President, Agricultural Insurance Company 








Note—At the annual meeting of the New York State Association of Supervising and Ad- 
justing Fire Insurance Agents, held at Lake Placid, N. Y., last week, Mr, Stevens made the 
following address which is an interesting reminiscence of the old “United” association and the 


problems that confronted it. 


Chilling Co-operation 


After Mr. Notman had demonstrated 
his thesis that he didn’t want a stand- 
ard policy, but if he must have it want- 
ed his say in its composition, Mr. Gil- 
lett, of the Girard, in his paper on “Co- 
operation,” must have chilled the blood 
of his hearers by his picture of the 
sins, the folly and the impending doom 
of the business. If you ever need to 
“hand it” to your associates “good and 
plenty” here is a dictionary of invec- 
tive handy to have at your elbow. He 
hinted at a time to come when policies 
would be issued gratis and commissions 
figured on the amount at risk. Un- 
worthy agents beautifully illustrated 
and reflected, day by day, the real char- 
acter of their principals. “Come then,” 
said he, “old or young, small or great, 
foreign or American, and help us re- 
establish sound and wholesome prac- 
tices in conducting this great and im- 
portant enterprise.” He added that he 
had reason to believe that our friends 
from abroad would join and he prayed 
that they might find wisdom from 
Heaven to correct some of their bad 
practices. His human auditers on the 
floor must have been profoundly affect- 
ed. There is no record as to whether 
there was a response from the other 
direction. 

Taking Up Hazards 


Mr. Anderson, of the Mercantile of 
New York, showed in his essay no small 
knowledge of the hazards of electric 
lighting. He considered it inadvisable 
for a large charged wire to come in 
contact with a smaller one and if any 
one had doubt about it let him cross 
circuit such wires and watch the result, 
but if allowed any two parts of his 
person to touch the conductor simul- 
taneously Mr. Anderson would not be 
answerable for the damage. He ad- 
verted to the practice of fastening 
wires to wood with metal staples for 
which the electric companies were be- 
ginning to substitute porcelain. Shut- 
offs were not common and illuminating 
companies strongly objected to metres. 
But it would weary you to pursue de- 
tails further. He gave way to Mr. H. 
F. Atwood who told the audience about 
the hazards of petroleum and its prod- 
ucts. He had his fighting clothes on 
and was less of a friend to gasoline 
than he probably is now, for he intro- 
duced a resolution to pledge the meet- 
ing to give permits, even for a charge, 
for the use of gasoline stoves and 
lamps. He assured the Company that 
in this way they would be banishing a 
“hideous monster” and I dare say that 
he had justification for his feelings. 

And so the proceedings continued in 
their leisurely way and the strifes of 
faction were forgotten in the peaceful 
pursuit of information or in stimulat- 
ing to action against a common foe. 
But soon the love-feast was consumed 
to the satiety of the guests and they 
mounted a fractious charger on which 
they rode for a fall, and got it. Ex- 
hortations about kerosene were wel- 
come, but with the introduction of ob- 
ligatory resolutions about rates and 
commissions there was “blood on the 
moon.” You can easily imagine how 
Mr. James, of the Northwestern, and 
Mr. Driggs, of the Williamsburgh, 
would treat a request to subscribe to 
uniform rates and commissions, how 
the Agricultural would draw back at 
the thought that they were to be de- 
prived of their weapons and defenses 
against the farm mutuals, how Mr. Ken- 
nedy would relish a 15 per cent com- 
mission in New York City, how many 


would insist that they would never, 
never consent that New York should 
have any advantage as an “expected” 
city over Baltimore or Kankakee or Al- 
buquerque. 

Premiums and Expenses Nuts to Crack 


It goes without saying that premiums 
and expenses pretty well deserve to be 
considered quite vital features of our 
business and to most minds it would 
occur that if the former are too small 
and the latter too large fixed practices 
as to clauses and essays on remedial 
hazards and luncheons and nation-wide 
organizations are a rather futile bar- 
rier against the surf-beat of bankruptcy. 
But by as much as rates and commis- 
sions are vital, by so much are they the 


source of discord. This young asso- 
ciation, with its optimistic title of 
“United Underwriters in America,” 


would hardly have ventured to try its 
milk-teeth on two such obdurate and 
sullen nuts, if some had been there to 
tell its members President Wilson’s fa- 
vorite story of the balky mule as often 
as I have told it to others. 

The “gent’men from de Norf” tried 
the tail twisting and the United had its 
young life crushed out quite inconti- 
nently. The generation that has suc- 
ceeded is still confronted by the same 
balky mule, though it has urged him 
forward a few short steps, I doubt if 
any of its drivers are quite satisfied 
with his progress. 

However, the second day of the meet- 
ing I have been describing was devoted 
almost exclusively to the difficult prob- 
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lem. I have read wrangling could have 
been “pulled off” in a single day. I am 
already trespassing so unreasonably on 
your time that I shall not attempt a 
weary rehearsal of the argument, to 
which nothing fresh has been added 
since, but now and then a pearl was 
dropped which deserves at least a tem- 
porary rescue from its oblivion. 


They Then Took Up Commissions 


Hear Mr. Heald say, “If a majority 
should vote to make the commission 
25 per cent., I will not be bound by it. 
Fifteen per cent. is all we will pay— 
Board or no Board—Standard or no 
Standard.” Again I see the workings 
of heredity, for I recall seeing the New 
York City rates smashed to “smither- 
eens” twenty years later by the vote 
and the able and courteous man who 
succeeded him. 

Hear Mr. Kennedy frankly tell the 
meeting that when he could get 25 or 
30 per cent. brokerage from local com- 
panies he could afford to pay 15 or 20 
per cent. to St. Louis brokers for St. 
Louis business. 

Mr. James: “I shall never consent 
to anything that excepts New York 
City. In no place in this country is 
there such abominable underwriting as 
right here. Some companies are pay- 
ing 40 per cent. for farm property on 
the installment plan.” 

One member referred to the National 
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Banking System of the United States as 
the “very best system ever devised by 
the wisdom of men.” Who is there 
now so lowly as to do that old system 
reverence. 

Brokers Make More Than Presidents 

There are brokers in this city who, 
without the investment of a single dol- 
lar, make more money than is paid to 
the president of any company in Amer- 
ica. That truth ought to have struck 
fire in the hearts of the scores of presi- 
dents present, but it was not until it 
was revealed by the boasting of a half 
tipsy broker many years after (at least 
that’s the gossip) that the outraged 
managers agreed to co-operate to ad- 
just that shocking departure from right 
reason. 

Mr. Notman: “We know something 
about what it costs to carry dwelling- 
houses. We tried it once at 60c. for 
three years, in the City of New York, 
and came out where some other compa- 
nies came out—considerably minus.” 

Mr. Heald: “The question of the 
amount I shall pay my servant belongs 
to me and my associates. I shall not 
delegate the authority to district as- 
sociations.” Think of the courage, or 
the happy insouciance, of a man who 
would refer to an insurance agent as a 
servant! We recognize the agents now 
as our customers and ourselves as the 
assidious purveyors of the good he 
wants. 

But enough of this. It all came to 
naught. Starting with professions of 
high aims, one by one those aims were 
lowered until there were only a few 
people left to shoot and they were 
shooting at the fence. 

What. is the value of this foot-note to 
history? I don’t know. I promised I 
would not attempt to edify you and I 
am sure I have kept my promise. Your 
association had its birth years before 
the “United” set out on its ambitious 
voyage of conquest. Your association 
saw it, as she has seen many other 
movements since, “like streaks of 
morning cloud melt into the infinite 
azure of the past.” You see many of 
the problems, especially those which 
are rooted in the perversity of human 
hearts—the human nature which still 
has “the marks of beastly origin so 
strong upon it’—you see these prob- 
lems little nearer solution than they 
have ever been. Still you live, and seem 
to like to live. As things are never quite 
so good, so they are never quite so bad 
as they seem. Thank the Author of us 
all for the power to hope. That makes 
“confident to-morrows” and at least the 
“old” association is like to miss the 
pit that engulfed the “United.” It will 
not die of too much legislation. 


HUDSON COUNTY AGENTS MEET 

The quarterly meeting of the Hudson 
County Fire Insurance Agents’ Asso- 
cation was held last week at Bayonne. 
T. B. C. Snell of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange, addressed the 
meeting and told of the work of the 
Netional Board of Fire Underwriters 
in Hudson County and _ elsewhere. 
Thomas P. Hohliveck, of the Jersey 
City Rating Office, urged the co-opera- 
ticn of the agents to decrease the fire 
hazard and better building conditions. 
Fresident T. M. TenBroeck, who acted 
as toastmaster at the dinner, applied 
the general remarks of Mr. Snell on 
fire hazards to local conditions in 
Hudson County. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE AGENCY SYSTEM 








National Board, telling its story 


brokerage system, etc. 


following. 





Upon the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers the Frederick A. Stokes Company, of New York, printed the history of the 
in a most interesting, comprehensive and human 
fashion, the author being Harry Chase Brearley, formerly of the Detroit “Journal.” 
In the back part of the book appeared a number of appendices prepared by Daniel N. 
Handy, librarian of the Insurance Library of Boston, giving valuable and hitherto 
unpublished data about the development of the agency system, the history of the 
The Frederick A. Stokes Company has now issued the volume 
for the general public, under the name “Fifty Years of a Civilizing Force.” 
for $2.50 and it is a most instructive volume for every fire insurance man to possess. 
The first appendix will be reprinted by The Eastern Underwriter, the initial instalment 


It sells 








1810—The American Fire Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia was founded 
this year with Mr. Whelan as one of its 
promoters. It took over the business 
of the Phoenix now rendered illegal, 
by the law referred to. The Company 
immediately established agents in vari- 
ous parts of the State of Pennsylvania 
and advertised to accept risks by cor- 
reepondence. 

1810—The Hartford 
Company appointed 
Trumbull of Norwich, 
agent, authorized to 
cies in that town. 


Law Excluded Outside Companies 


1814—New York State this year 
passed a law excluding foreign fire in- 
surance companies from the State. The 
preamble of the law plainly indicates 
that it was directed chiefly against the 
Phoenix Fire Insurance Company 
whose agents were in New York City 
and other towns in the State. 

NOTE:—Feeling 
fied through years of ( 
which American rights and American commerce 
had suffered greatly on the high seas, directed 
itself against insurance corporations as against 
ther corporations. A note appended to the 
New York Act says, “During a state of war 
foreigners, especially alien enemies, cannot be 
coerced | our courts of justice to a 


Fire Insurance 
Jonathan G. W. 
Connecticut, as 
underwrite poli- 


against foreigners intensi- 
bitter controversy in 


vy any ot 
performance of their contracts 


1814—Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany authorizes Ephraim Kingsbury at 
Hertford, Connecticut, “to receive pro- 
posals for insurance, to determine the 
premiums and to issue policies for the 
company” and allows him for his ser- 
vices “the cost of the policy.” 

1816—The Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company appointed as its first agent 
outside of the State of Connecticut, 
Ebenezer F. Norton, of Canandaigua, 
New York. No commission or remu- 
neration of any kind was paid to him 
direct, but he was expected to charge 
a fee for surveying each risk and a’ 
policy fee on each policy written, both 
ot which fees he was to retain for this 
services. 

1816—The Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company appointed Messrs. Hooker 
and Brewer, agents at Middlebury, Ver- 
mont, and allowed them a commission 
of fifty cents on each policy of over 
one thousand dollars. 


Wiped Out All but Three Companies 


1823—New York State enacted a law 
requiring agents of companies of other 
States to return to the Comptroller, 
each year, the amount of premiums re- 
ceived in the State, and to pay there- 
on a tax of 10 per cent. and to furnish 


a penal bond in the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars. 
NOTE:—This attempt to secure by taxation 
the results against all companies which had 
been sought by the act of 1814 against foreign 
companies, was continued for twelve years, 
until the great conflagration in New York City 


in 1835, which bankrupted twenty-three out, of 
twenty-six local fire’ insurance companies, 
forced public opinion to a more enlightened 
attitude. 


1826—The Protection Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Connecticut, one 
of the great fire insurance companies 
of the day, was the first company to 


e:tablish an agency in the Middle 
West. The extent to which it devel- 


oped this agency makes it justly enti- 


tled to the claim of ‘having been the 
first company to develop the agency 


system as it is known to-day. 
Pioneer Middle West Agent 


In 1826, a Boston merchant, named 
Ephraim Robbins, then 42 years of age, 
found himself in Cincinnati, financial- 
ly ruined—his ruin having been occa- 
sioned by disasters at sea. He was 
without insurance indemnity and so felt 
himself completely broken in fortune. 
It was at this time that he chanced to 
see, in an Eastern newspaper sent him 
by relatives in Hartford, an advertise- 
ment of the Protection Insurance Com- 
pany, then newly organized and _ bid- 
ding for the patronage of the public. 
Presumably having in mind his own 
misfortunes, and the difference which 
would have resulted had his ventures 
been covered by insurance, Mr. Rob- 
bins was immediately impressed with 
the need of insurance and the possi- 
bilities of inducing the people of the 
Middle West to apply for it. 

He went to Hartford, saw the offi- 
cials of the Protection Insurance Com- 
pany and persuaded them to appoint 
him as their agent with headquarters 
in Cincinnati, then a small town. With- 
in the next twenty years this agency 
appointed more than two hundred ana 
fifty agents, covering several States; 
secured premiums amounting to three 
millions of dollars, including premiums 
fer inland and marine insurance; paid 
substantial losses; and, according to 
the sources from which this informa- 
tion is taken, realized for its company 
Cvring these years a net profit of about 
iv per cent. 


CHICAGO BONDING EXPANDS 


The Chicago Bonding & Surety Co., 
of Chicago, is planning to enter New 
York State for all casualty lines ana 
has provided for the necessary increas- 
es in capital. 








Is It a Tip? 

William B. Joyce, president of the 
National Surety Co., is known to have 
close Wall Street affiliations, and when 
some of the people along William 
street read in a morning paper that 
Mr. Joyce had spoken well of Tennes- 
see Copper, refuting certain depreca- 
tery statements that had previously 
been made, they wanted to know 
whether it was a tip or a lure. Mr. 
Juyce is a director of Tennessee Cop- 
per and the stock has had rather a 
sud experience on the Stock Exchange 
laiely. Those who know Joyce argue 
tnat as he has never been in a losing 
deal himself, it must be time to buy 
when he is in. 

ok oS a 
Schaefer at Far Rockaway 

Louis Schaefer, metropolitan agent, 
is spending his vacation with his wife 
and two daughters at Far Rockaway. 
He plans to commute for the rest o 
the summer after the customary two 
weeks is passed. 

ok ak co 
Production Department 

The production department of the Fi- 
delity & Casualty, Nelson D. Sterling, 
manager, is mailing a weekly circular 
to agents. Circular No. 34 follows: 

To Our Agents:—Cars ordered last April will 
be delivered in June and July. 

Are you on the job with the prospects? 

Many never ran a car before. They should 
not accept delivery until they have an “F. & 
C.” automobile liability policy in their pos- 
session. 

Those who are buying substitute cars know 


the need of such protection by reason of nar- 
row escapes last year. 


A new car will skid as easily as a “‘three- 
year old.’ 
A steering gear on a new car may be de- 


fective before it is used. The new owner pays 
the cost of testing. 
Three or four suits may 


accident. Our company paid 


arise out of one 
a large claim for 


one owner who, while Seaiee out from be- 
hind a street car, ran down three people about 
to board it. Each one filed a claim—over $8,- 
000 in all. If each claim had gone to court the 
suits might have resulted in an award of dam- 

ges of $10,000 in each case. 

“We try to cover a few phases of the business 
in each bulletin. The sum total should help 
you to sell the goods. That’s our mission. 


Are you performing your mission by using our 
suggestions, 





Broker to Advertise Life Insurance 


R. B. O. Lewis, broker, returned this 
week from the meeting of the Century 
Club of the Fidelity Mutual Life at At- 
lentic City. As a result of having at- 
tended that meeting, Mr. Lewis plans 
te spend several thousand dollars this 
year in advertising life and accident- 
health lines to the public. 

ok oe * 


Ettlinger Has Infantile Paralysis © 

F. I. Ettlinger, broker at 92 William 
street, contracted infantile paralysis 
several weeks ago and was in a serious 
ecndition for some time. He is well on 
the road to recovery now, however, 
and expects to be able to return to his 
work in the fall. 

oe * 7 


Return From Trip 

Samuel Kookogey and Frank Scho- 
field, of Kookogey & Hook, New York 
Lrokers, and Victor Hanson, assistant 
superintendent of the personal accident 
caepartment of the New York office of 
the Aetna, returned on Monday from 
a ten days’ camping and fishing trip 
on Raquett Lake, Adirondack Moun- 
tuins. They claim to have cooked their 
ovn meals and really to have eaten 
the pancakes, etc., that were attempt- 
ed. Victor Hanson is blamed for the 
only calamity of the trip. For three 
Czxys the party was forced to go with- 
oa the two axes that had been includ- 
ed as part of the camp equipment, to 
find, on the morning of the third day, 


that Hanson had been sleeping on 
them, having secluded them in his 
mattress. 

« kK ok 


Woodbury on Coast 
F. R. Woodbury, manager of the ac- 
cident department of the New York 
office of the Pacific Mutual Life, is mak- 


ing an indefinite stay on the Pacific 
Coast. 
* 5 @ 
DeWitt Gallaher, of Gallaher & Sul- 
livan, local agents at Charleston, 


W. Va., is spending his vacation in a 
trip north, and was in New York for a 
few days this week. 





of the United States 





ASSETS 
Real Estate (Equity)............. $ 254,500.00 
POPOROE TAGE ccccccecescsescecs 235,600.00 
Bonds (Market Value)............ 972,966.29 
Cash in Banks and Office..... 38,387.53 
Agents” Balances ..ccccccscccccccce 81,266.65 

Interest and Rents Due 
NE. seceankoniistcvenbicuuse 27,215.03 
Ve NE, PI iow cdicnscccsacccce 4,692.31 
ONE. . Stina tenevinncuseneatasea $1,614,627.81 


ROBERT J. WYNNE, Pres. 
New York City Agent 
WM. SOHMER, 75 William St. 
New York City 


First National Fire Insurance Company 


Statement of Condition Dec. 31, 1914 - 


_Washington, D. C. 


LIABILITIES 
Outstanding Fire Losses.......... $ 39,278.41 
Unearned Premium Reserve...... 
Accrued Charges on Real Estate 18,646.29 
All other Liabilities.............. 8,156.78 
Capital Stock Fully a $77 275.00 


Capital Stock Partial 
Me  ‘abdeucauseneusssce 22,260.70 
ee ror 404,407.62 


Surplus to Policyholders.......... $1,303,943.32 


TNE dédangseansrasedeeeneumenel $1,614,627.81 
JOHN E. SMITH, Managing Underwriter 
Brooklyn = 
FRANK ECKEL BECKER, 153 Remsen St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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YOUR SOUND JUDGMENT 
will prompt you to place your business with the 
Oldest “AMERICAN” Stock Insurance Company 


Insurance Company of 


, NORTH AMERICA 


Losses paid since Organization Over $176,000,009 


| FIRE, MARINE, 
Inland, Parcel Post, Baggage, ete. 


“A North America Policy Represents the Best Insurance” | 


PHILADELPHIA 


AUTOMOBILE, 











STRENGTH 


— . Rane 


HENRY J. HOUGE'- B.M.CULVER 


Assistant Secretaries 





INTEGRITY SERVICE 


— Seuttish Vnion National a 







A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc.™ 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 
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Company 4 





JAMFS H. PREWSTER, Manage 
Hartford, Conn. 
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AUTO OCCUPANT HAZARDS 


WHAT LATER STATISTICS SHOW 


Enormous Growth of Claims in Past 
Few Years as Revealed by 
Travelers’ Records 


That there is a serious and increas- 
ing hazard to occupants of automobiles 
as regards accidents is clearly set forth 
by the records of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. In regard to the statistics 
the Company says: 

“To-day the automobile hazard to oc- 
cupants, accidents to pedestrians is an 
additional hazard not dealt with here, 
has rushed almost to the head of the 
list as a cause of accident; the best 
demonstration of this is the fact that 
in 1906 the Travelers paid 301 accident 
claims to drivers and occupants of 
automobiles for $44,030. In 1915 it paid 
2,207 claims for over $314,000, and 
death losses contributed nearly one- 
half of the total amount paid. The fol- 
* lowing table of automobile claims paid 
by the Travelers tells the story of the 
growth of the automobile hazard in 
brief but graphic form.” 


Number. Amount. 

WE. cccavwccascesactuduchcnnwe 301 $44,030 
BE | wéowae Puen nh utenss-06sa ud 385 58,217 
PE dndaskessvecaccevideasanes 498 72,820 
SEP ecuyisiucd-cnceved bicsmescex 708 119,633 
OOO er TTT ee 1,040 185,328 
CREE Wecbundcdcancnsccnswencecs 1,232 334,589 
BOER dccussceeetieveddnnnvssces 1,525 300,102 
SUES sch avccvsedeccccseencgouse 1,762 312,518 
DO ei dlncvddhedepindtstinaetice 1,945 265,631 
Seer eee er S 314,249 
WE kveccicasccssivevaaves 11,603 $2,012,117 


The details of the accidents for 
which the Travelers has paid claims 
from 1910-1915 are of considerable in- 
terest because of their diversity. Ac- 
cidents from cranking have, in the last 
few years, decreased with the introduc- 
tion of the self-starter, but unfortun- 
ately the class of accidents which 
contributes the most serious cases of 
accident is increasing. Of the total 
amount of $1,712,000 paid in benefits 
under these policies, over $846,000 was 
for accidents resulting fatally. 


Automobile Claims 1910-1915 Inclusive 


Number. Amount. 

COUR  cnaseoxceisgonssese t 3,836 $367,754 
Foreign matter in eye..... 190 9,974 
SREY scwecesesesseessevsane 264 44.469 
Entering or leaving........ 906 108,964 
Skidding or ditching....... 1,022 462,915 
COIRIE: ci cons sis scnosces 556 83,051 
Caretaking or repairing.... 1,341 99,682 
CE i, ance wieuseksng ene 1,063 483,156 
Miscellaneous .ccccsccssccse 533 52,447 
EME Sika teoeantndacwnvanien 9,711 $1,712,412 


Standard Accident Co. Preparing to 
Issue “Sterling Disability Contract” 
—Separate Health Policy 





The Standard Accident is preparing 


a new series of accident-health polr- 
cies, the first of which will be the 
“Sterling Disability Contract.” This 


policy will soon be offered for sale to 
employed women and is designed also 
to be sold to the higher hazard risks. 
It grants total disability for accident for 
life and partial disability at one-half 
weekly indemnity for 26 weeks’ limit. 
It contains a broad doubling clause, has 
hospital benefits, operation fees, and 
covers for sickness for total disability 
up to 52 weeks and half-weekly indem- 
nity for non-confinement to house. 

This policy will be followed by one 
granting accident insurance only and 
cne giving accident insurance with a 
limited sickness provision. 





The Knickerbocker Mutual Liability 
Insurance Co. has appointed A. A. 
Frazee, formerly with the Aetna, as 
underwriting manager, 


NEW GREAT EASTERN HEAD 


Louis J. Reckendorfer Elected Presi- 
dent—L. J. Phillips, Treasurer— 
Secretary Darling, Manager 


Louis J. Reckendorfer for some time 
vice-president and treasurer of the 
Great Eastern Casualty Company, has 
been elected president succeeding the 
late Louis H. Fibel. L. J. Phillips, 
real estate operator, was elected treas- 
urer. 

Secretary Darling will continue as un- 
derwriting manager. 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Department Superintendents of Fidel- 
ity & Casualty Promoted by Board 
of Directors 


A their meeting this month, the 
Lcard of directors of the Fidelity & 
Casualty elected as vice-presidents of 
the Company the following department 
heads: Edward C. Lunt, superintend- 
ent of the bonding department; Nelson 
D. Sterling, superintendent of the plate 
glass department; William J. Johnson, 
superintendent of the liability depart- 
ment; William H. Boehm, superintend- 
ent of the boiler and fly-wheel depart- 
ment; W. P. Learned, superintendent 
of the burglary department; Allan G. 
Ferres, superintendent of agents; 
Charles C. Nadel, counsel, and Dr. C. 
N. Everitt, superintendent of accident 
department. 

The addition makes the total number 
ef vice-presidents ten. The existing 
vice-presidents are Frank E. Law and 
Theo. E. Gaty. 


MAY INCLUDE ALL NEW YORK 


Plate Glass Exchange Meets Monday to 
Consider Extension of Jurisdiction 
Over State 





A meeting of the Plate Glass Insur- 
ance Exchange will be held Monday at 
the offices of the Exchange to consider 
the advisability of extending the ter- 
ritory under the jurisdiction of the 
Exchange to include the entire State 
of New York. 


COMPENSATION BUREAU CHANGE 

Stanley L. Otis resigned as ‘secretary- 
treasurer of the National Workmen’s 
Compensation Service Bureau this week 
to take effect August 1. KE. W. Miller, 
who has been assistant secretary of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Re-insurance 
Bureau will succeed him. 


TO ENTER NEW YORK STATE 

The Republic Casualty of Pittsburgh 
had had its charter amended to permit 
it to write all casualty lines and has 
ircreased its capital to $500,000, with an 
additional proposed increase to $750,- 
0o¢ to permit it to enter New York 
State. 
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TELLS OF RATE IMPROVEMENTS 


OF INTEREST TO ENGINEERS 





A. C. Hendrick Of Massachusetts Bond- 
ing Discusses Coming Changes in 
Compensation Rate Making 


A. C. Hendrick, statistisian of the 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance 
Co., made an address on Wednesday 
evening before the American Society 
cf Safety Engineers at the Engineering 
Institute, New York City. His talk aim- 
ed to give the engineers an insight into 
underwriting conditions and rate mak- 
ing formulae which would be useful to 
them in their accident prevention work. 
Kixcerpts from the address follow: 


Present Rating Methods 


“The physical items embraced in the 
analytic schedule method of rating are 
divided into four classes according to 
the manner or method of their rela- 
tionship to the risk as a whole. Cata- 
st'ophe hazards embrace such items as 
buildings, foundations, tanks, floor over- 
Icading, boilers, stacks, steam engines, 
fire hazards and explosives. If a manu- 
facturing establishment is favorably 
housed in modern buildings, with mod- 
ern building equipment and other of the 
above items modernized and standard- 
ized, so as to eliminate the possibility 
of catastrophe by fire, collapse or ex- 
plosion, then a rating credit is given, or, 
if conditions are the reverse, a rating 
cnarge is imposed. 

“Another section separates machine 
operatives, machine layout, mainten- 
ance and inspection, and first aid 
equipment as having a direct bearing 
ou the inherent hazard of the industry 
or classification, therefore credits or 
charges for these items are based on 
percentage lessening or increasing the 
basic rate. 

“The third separation embraces such 
items as floor and wall openings, hoist- 
ways, stairs, elevated runways and 
power transmission equipment, to the 
hazards of which only a portion of the 
employes are subjected. The absence 
of these conditions does not warrant 
a credit but their presence, if unguard- 
ed. warrants a charge which is fixed in 
such a way as to bring an exact and 
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consistent premium return for each un- 
pension and death claim adjusters.” 


Work of Engineers 


“The above gives you, gentlemen, an 
idea as to what the methods were and 
are, and what they have accomplished, 
aud following are some further refine- 
nients and improvements that we expect 
to come because the science of insur- 
ance engineering, like safety engineer- 
ing, has been moving forward for bet- 
ter results. 


“Insurance engineers, soon after the 
advent of workmen’s compensation, 
found that there were two ways of do- 
ing a profitable buisiness under the rat- 
ing rules. One way is to credit favor- 
able or good risks and charge the un- 
favorable or bad risks, both according 
to their merits; this method would ap- 
pear to be the true method as intended 
and should maintain the law of average. 
“he other method is to credit favorable 
cr good risks and throw the bad ones 
overboard. This improved some of the 
bad risks and the safety engineers have 
brought some of them back to the 
right side of the credit alignment, and 
this latter method seems to be justified 
because seemingly, those that persisted 
in being shoved around have not pro- 
fited by the experience and would not 
listen to ‘safetyfying,’ and they are very 
cbviously the risks that have helped 
to increase the classification rates for 
tneir industries, as recently enacted in 
the new rate manual. But then this 
later method is not the ideal method; 
rating rules should be established so 
that any underwriter of any company 
would be prepared to underwrite any 
risk depending on the engineering de- 
partment to improve it by service or, 
if it will not be improved, to hold it 
and by law force an adequate rate for 
liability assumed. Here is where one 
of the faults of the present method for 
applying or withholdin:, favorable or tn- 
fuvorable experience is to blame, and 
the insurance engineer has had to fig- 
ure which was the method to prevent 
jeopardizing his company’s interests. 
Compensation insurance was made com- 
pulsory by law—experience rating of 
all compensation risks should also be 
made compulsory so as to guarantee 
the future soundness of the basic prin- 
ciples underlying insurance, and as a 
matter of justice to future insurers and 
future beneficiaries of the law, so as 
to guarantee to them the perpetuation 
cf compensation and its payments. 


Proposed Improvements 


“The workmen’s compensation law 
embraces the greatest short story ever 
written but it was the work of the in- 
surance engineer and the safety engin- 
eer that made the story readable and 
applicable. A great many sermons coula 
still be written around this subject ana 
scon there will be an addendum written 
as another section of the story. This 
sequel will expound the great benefits 
of combination and compulsary cover- 
erage of workmen’s compensation— 
sickness disability—idleness—old age 
pensions and natural death benefits.” 


one 8 
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SHOWS STATE FUND OUTLOOK 


WHY OTHER ATTEMPTS FAILED 


W. G. Cowles Cites Experience in Other 
Countries—In Reply to H. D. 
Sayer 


W. G. Cowles, vice-president of the 
Travelers, in a reply to the open letter 
of H. D. Sayer, secretary of the State 
Industrial Commission of New York, 
defends his previous contention that if 
the State Fund were compelled to stop 
writing business and liqu‘date its ob- 
ligations, it would not be able to do so. 
Mr. Cowles explains that the Travelers 
does not mean to advance any unfair 
arguments in competition, but he gives 
the reasons for his belief. 

Why Fund Is Insufficient 

“It is advertised broadcast,” 








says 


Mr. Cowles, “that the State Fund rates - 


are lower than the stock companies’ 
rates, and that in addition to this they 
pay dividends and more than that have 
no right of assessment. I certainly 
cannot believe that you intend to claim 
that we have no right in reply to say 
that these lower rates and lower pre- 
miums, further depleted by dividend 
payments, are probably producing a 
fund which is insufficient to meet its 
ultimate requirements. That would 
amount to claiming for yourselves the 
right to make the argument and wholly 
deny us the right of reply. In your 
extensive and costly advertising cam- 
paign you have not hesitated to assert 
that part of the rates charged by the 
stock companies goes into their divi- 
dends to stockholders. That is untrue, 
as you ought to know, and is unfair if 
we accept your definition of unfair- 
ness.” 

Mr. Cowles explains that he does not 
mean to question the accuracy of the 
financial statement of the Fund as pub- 
lished, and continues: 

“We confidently expect that by 1920 
or perhaps earlier, it will be no longer 
necessary for us to qualify our ascer- 
tion as we have in this instance by the 
statement that we are unable to prove 
it. We believe the condition will prove 
itself. We base that belief principally 
upon two points: First. the history of 
the whole civilized world in so far as 
matters of this kind are concerned, 
justifies the belief that institutions of 
‘this character are unsound in their fun- 
damental conception and cannot under 
the very best of management be made 
ultimately successful. Second, no in- 
stitution devised for the purpose of dis- 
tributing benefits over a period which 
may reach far into the future and which 
has no means for meeting those future 
requirements except present premiums 
depleted by present dividends with no 
right of assessment in the event of 
error, can possibly escape eventual in- 
solvency.” 

Experience Abroad 

The history of State insurance in this 
country is as yet unwritten, but in 
foreign countries similar institutions 
have existed for a sufficient period of 
time to fairly illustrate and fairly warn 
us against the results. The utter im- 
possibility of conducting a fund on a 
reserve basis and keeping it solvent is 
admitted in Germany and, therefore, is 
not attempted. In Austria the condi- 
tion is somewhat different because 
while the government has considerable 


coznection with the management the 
employers also part‘cipate in manage- 
ment, and the fact that all, or possibly 
all but one, of the State institutions in 
Austria are confessedly insolvent or at 
least. were when last heard from, can- 
not be confidently asserted as a reason 
why a State fund as organized in this 
country is likely to be insolvent. 

But if those who are interested in 
this question would care to read the vol- 
uminous history of such State funds as 
those represented by Holland, Sweden, 
Norway and possibly some other coun- 
tries, there would be found analogous 
conditions as to management. There 
would be found unquestioned compe- 
tency and sincerity, but there will be 
found uniform failure in one direction 
or another. 

“If the New York state fund, or any 
other fund in this country, can reverse 
history in this respect,” says Mr. 
Cowles, “those who manage those funds 
would be entitled to lasting credit and 
we would be the first to offer our con- 
gratulations when that result is at- 
tained. We, therefore, base our ex- 
pression of a belief which we cannot 
prove upon the well established experi- 
ence of the past. We disregard the 
funds in Europe which do not profess 
to be solvent, like those in Germany, 
and take into consideration only those 
which are supposed to be conducted 
upon a reserve basis as you are con- 
ducting the New York State fund, and 
we base our belief confidently upon the 
results obtained in those funds and be- 
cause of the analogy between those 
funds and the funds in this country 
while we believe, under existing con- 
ditions, there is less. opportunity for 
success in this country than in Burope 
where the form of government and the 
customs of the people differ so widely 
from our own. We submit that it is 
not unreasonable, nor is it unfair, to 
assert our otherwise unsupported belief 
that a State fund cannot liquidate upon 
its present mathematics upon the well- 
known and generally admitted history 
of such affairs, and that in view of 
these facts the argument becomes per- 
fectly proper as a competitive argu- 
ment of a system and as such and such 
only it is employed.” 


LATE COMPENSATION CLAIMS 
AWARDS MADE BY COMMISSION 


Summarization of Rulings Rendered in 
Past Four Weeks—Nine Claims 
Granted—One Denied 


The workmen’s compensation claims 
decided by the New York State Indus- 
trial Commission in the past month are 
briefly tabulated as follows: 

Totten vs. Aetna Life 

This claim was made by the widow 
of William D. Totten against David 
Irish, alleged employer, and the Aetna 
Life. Irish, a general contractor at 
Yorktown, N. Y., had engaged Totten 
to haul some telephone poles for him 
on a certain day. The poles did not 
arrive and Irish paid Totten his day’s 
wages of $1.75. Totten then asked 
permission to use the team of horses 
to carry some wood to his, Totten’s, 
home. Irish granted the permission, 
charging Totten fifty cents an hour for 
the use of the team. While hauling 
the wood to his home, the horses ran 
away, throwing Totten from the wagon 
and causing a fracture of the fourth 
cervical vertebrae. This developed 
into general paralysis, from which 
Totten later died. Mrs. Totten paid 
Irish the fifty cents for the use of the 
team after Totten died. The com- 
mission denied compensation on the 
grounds that Totten was not employed 
by Irish within the meaning of the act. 


Hubinak vs. Employers’ Liability 


Eva \Hubinak, widow of, and the five 
minor children of Johann Hubinak are 
the claimants in this case against Endi- 
cott, Johnson & Co., employers, and 
the Employers’ Liability Co. Hubinak 
was employed in the tannery of Endi- 
cott, Johnson & Co. When looking 
down the elevator shaft of the com- 
pany’s building to see if the car was 
coming up in response to his call, he 
received a fractured skull and was 
killed instantly by the car striking his 
head. The Industrial Commission de- 
cided that Hubinak’s death had been 
accidental and due to the hazard of his 
employment and awarded his depend- 











VACATION ACCIDENT CLAIMS 


Travelers Records Show Large Number 
of Injuries From Sports and 
Vacational Activities 





Vacation is a time of numerous per- 
sonal accidents, according to the fol- 
lowing list compiled from the claim 
records of the Travelers during the 
past year: 


Playing baseball—wrenched ankle sliding to 
jase. 

Playing baseball—struck on nose by batted 
ball. 

Playing baseball—hall split finger. 

Playing baseball—collided with another play- 
er and iniured shoulder. 

Playing baseball—caught leg on picket while 
climbing over fence for ball. 
Playing baseball—caught 

plate and fractured leg. 
Watching ball game—struck by ball. 
Watching ball game—fell from fence. 
Playing tennis—fell and injured knee. 
Playing tennis—jumped for ball and injured 
knee. 
Playing golf—ball struck eye. 
Playing golf—jumped across ditch and bruised 
ankle. 
Playing gold—tripped over guard wire and 
NY 


1 


foot under home 


Playing golf—stepped in hole and_ sprained 
ankle. 


Playing squash—ran against wall of court. 
Playing polo—hit by mallet. 

Packing trunk—cover feil and bruised hand. 
Unpacking trunk—struck knee on lock. 
Jeaving swimming pool—slipped and _ fell. 
Bathing—thrown against post by wave. 
Bathing—stepped on piece of wood and ran 


splinter in foot. 

At sea shore—walking along beach, stepped 
on glass and cut foot. 

In canoe—canoe capsized; drowned. 

On train—caught finger in door. 

Running for train—fell on uneven platform. 
On train, raising window—window fell on 
finger. : 
RBowling—ball slipped; dislocated finger. 


Bowling—slipped and fell and fractured 
nose. 

In woods cutting balsam boughs—knife 
slipped and cut wrist. 

Fishing—caught finger in hook. 


In woods, crossing brook—slipped on 
stone. 


mossy 


At pavilion, dancing—slipped and wrenched 
ankle. 

At picnic—stumbled over tent stake and 
sprained ankle, 

At amusement park—thrown from _ roulette 


wheel and fractured rib. 
Fishing—slipped and fell in hole. 
At Coney Island, sliding down 
cline—burned hand. 

Automobiling, cranking—engine backfired and 
crank fractured wrist. 
Automobiling—auto 

turtle, 
nee wetting in boat, fell and sprained 
“KIC. 


wooden in- 


skidded and turned 


a 
Rvrsiny motor beat—brass 


wheel strvck ankle. 


handle on fly 


ents, who resided in Austria, a lump 
sum of $2,062.54. 


Griffiths vs. Travelers 


Joseph Griffiths is the claimant 
here against the American Bitumastic 
NXnamels Co., employers, and the Trav- 
elers. Griffiths injured his ankle while 
working on the company’s pipe-laying 
float on the Brooklyn waterfront and 
was disabled 19 5/6th weeks. The 
Commission awarded him $11.54 weekly 
for 17 5/6th weeks, excusing the failure 
of employe to give immediate notice 
of the accident. 

Days vs. Aetna Life 

Abraham Days was a driver’s helper 
on one of the S. Trimmer & Sons, Inc., 
retail coal wagons in Brooklyn and, in 


the regular course of his duties, the 
fingers of both hands and the toes of 
both feet became frost-bitten. He 


claims compensation from his employer 
and the Aetna as insurer. The testi- 
mony showed that the damage had oc- 
cured on the second coldest day of 
last winter and that Davs, with merely 
a pair of ten-cent cotton gloves for 
protection, was forced to handle the 
wet coal. Ulcers developed and four 
fingers were amputated. The Commis- 
sion awarded Days, whose weekly wage 
was $11.54, weekly compensation of 
$7.69 for ten weeks. 
Lindsay vs. London Guarantee 

Frank J. Lindsay was a teamster at 
at Forrestport, N. Y., in the lumber 
camp of James Gallagher, whose com- 
pensation insurance was in the London 


Juarantee & Accident. On the night 
of the accident in question, Lindsay 
was asleep when awakened by a noise 
among the _ horses. Thinking there 
might be some trouble, he rose and 
put on his shoes, neglecting to lace 
them. On ‘tthe way back from the 


horses’ quarters, he tripped on one of 
the loose laces and fell aga‘nst an axe, 
severing an artery in his left arm. The 
wound later became infected and an 
operation was performed. The opera- 
tion failed and Lindsay permanently 
lost the use of his left hand. His aver- 
age weekly wage was $11.28 and he 
was given compensation of ‘$7.52 per 
week for 244 weeks. 
Benson vs. London Guarantee 


In the claim of Bernard Benson 
against Stephen Penny, employer, and 
the London Guarantee & Accident, in- 
surer, the testimony showed that while 
Benson was engaged in unloading 
lumber from a sailing vessel in Brook- 
lyn, a piece of wire from a wire cabie 
penetrated the third finger of his left 
hand. The wound became infected and 
the finger was amputated. Benson and 
his employer came to an agreement 
about the two weeks’ disability due to 
the amputation but the infection later 
spread to the palm of his hand, in- 
capacitating him for work for a still fur- 
ther period. Benson was earning $28.85 
per week at the time of the injury and 
the Commission awarded him $15 per 
week for forty weeks. 


Dale vs. Casualty Co. of America 


The Casualty Company of America, 
as insurers of the Hual Construction 
Co., will pay the ‘$7.69 weekly compen- 
sation for 22 weeks awarded by the 
Commission to Raymond Dale in settle- 
ment of his claim against the Hual 
Co. Dale was employed in Buffalo as 
a driver for Seamon_ Lippert. His 
wages were $1 per day with board and 
lodgings, amounting to $12 per week. 
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BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 





Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 








T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 





This Company issues contracts as follows: 


Fly Wheel Insurance. 





The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


Metropolitan Office—92 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 
ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1915 





IN cri cbs cuictdussinedsstsetabstialeliqgescaubaiutsiecesiebel $12,726,400.64 
EL. ccbbobcoruvisSencscvewssubdeuueettdebedorssnreetacnbedes 8,576,859.03 
0 RII Pere See etna eee sae os 1,000,000.00 
SD UGE: GIS | TURIIID 66 ici cc vesavsenvassvccseescecsesces 3,149,541.61 
Losses paid to December 31, I1915.......-.seeeeseeees eceentis 52,159,863.76 


Health and Disability Insurance; Burglary, L»rceny and Theft Insurance; Plate Glass In- 
surance, Liability Insurance—Employers, Public, Teams nd 
Damage), Automobile (Personal Injury, Property Damage and Collision), Physicians, 
gists, Owners and Landlords, Elevator, Workmen’s Compensation—Steam Boiler Insurance; 


Fidelity Bonds; Surety Bonds; Accident, 
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| Special Talks With Lo 


The sales manager of a 
large machine company 
recently called on a 
local firm, and although 
there were several wor- 
thy competitors, he sold his machine 
in fifteen minutes. Why? Not because 
his machine was so much superior to 
tnose of his competitors—as in this 
modern day of efficiency almost any 
product is largely on an equal standard 
of quality anu service—but simply 
through his “Personality and Punch” 
he firmly convinced his prospect that 
there was no machine superior to his 
and that it met their every require- 
ment under all conditions. 

The same is true in all lines. Sales- 


Personality 
and Punch 
Defined 


manship with “Personality and Punch” ’ 


gets results. 

What is “Personality”? It is putting 
your heart and soul into the proposi- 
tion you are selling, with the full cont- 
dence that it merits all you can say 
cf it, thereby holding the interest of 
your prospect. 

“Punch” is the making of your state- 
ments in a clear, concise and convinc- 
ing manner, bringing out the merits of 
ycur proposition and how it meets the 
requirements and needs of the prospect 
the best of any. 

“Personality and Punch” go into the 

iuking of a successful insurance sales- 
man as much, if not more, than any 
other quality. It is true you must have 
good goods, and before making your 
connection you have seen to that. Your 
s-ccess, therefore, depends on your 
“Personality and Punch.” 

Size up your prospect and select the 
policy you feel is best suited to his 
needs. Go over it carefully with him, 
showing clearly the full value of each 
part of the contract and how it will 
meet his needs in.the unfortunate perl- 
od of disability, eliminating the worry 
and expense thus incurred. 

A man insures his time by traveling 
with speed to make the most of every 
minute—he values his time most high- 
ly because it’s his capital. This condi- 
tion obtains when he is well and fully 
capable; therefore, if his time value is 
such that he can afford to increase day 
ty day the hazard of disability, why 
should he not protect his time—his 
capital—against the unforeseen, the 
period of disability when his time will 
have an even greater value, but with 
ouly one paymaster, a “National Pol- 
icy.’—National Agents Record. 

ok * ok 


John Patterson, superin- 
Ask this tendent of the industrial 
Question department of the Stand- 


of Yourself ard Accident, in the July 

issue of the Company’s 
bulletin, discussing the familiar saying, 
“It’s up to you,” says: 

“The foregoing expression is one of 
the most common ones in our language 
to-day. You hear it on every hand and 
you are brought face to face with it in 
connection with situations that arise 
dozens of times daily. 

“You are, in fact, up against the 
proposition every day that you live of 
what you are going to do. It may be 
a big undertaking or only a minor mat- 
ter, you may meet it squarely or you 
may attempt to dodge; but whatever 
you do, you cannot alter the fact that 
the responsibility for your success or 
failure is surely and unalterably up 
to you. 

“You may say conditions are bad, 
times are slow, or you may find a 
thousand and one other reasons why 
you haven’t done the business you 
ought, you may salve your conscience 
with inumerable excuses, or you may 
be so callous to mediocrity on your 
part that you may not actually know 
you have failed, but you cannot do 
away with the fact that you and you 
orly are the maker of your success— 
and likewise your failure. 











should labor and earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow and then expect to 
let you get yours with only a slight 
eftort. Work is man’s heritage, and 
difficulties are only what you can right- 
fully expect. If conditions are in your 
favor, then the responsibility for mak- 
ing good is doubly up to you. 

“The winner’s page has recorded 
month by month the hustlers—the hard 
workers—the men who have been at- 
tending strictly to business from six 
tc sixteen hours every day during the 
first six months of this year, who have 
written a good business and who have 
made a good lot of money. There is 
rot a man among this department’s or- 
genization who cannot do the same— 
but the Company nor anybody else can- 
not compel you to. The spring of ac- 
tion is within yourself. You can loaf, 
you can take things easy, you can work 
in a half-hearted, discouraged way, if 
you see fit to do so, and nobody can 
prevent you, but why do it—why not 
tackle it with enthusiasm, with hope, 


with confidence, with determination— 
and win? 
“In this tremendously prosperous 


year the biggest money-making oppor- 
tunity of your life-time is speeding by 
yeu. It’s up to you! What are you 
going to do about it? 

a * * 


The practice of empha- 
sizing a serious point 
with a laugh was never 
Vacations Pay used to better advan- 

tage than by E. J. 
Schofield, superintendent of the acci- 
dent-health department of the Standard 
Accident, in a paragraph published in 
the Puly jissue of the “Standard Cog” 
on vacatidns. “He said: 

“Speaking of vacations reminds me 
of work. At this time of the year most 
everyone has a-hankering for a vaca- 
tion,.and is accordingly engaged in 
planning to take one. Naturally those 
who .are in, my class looking forward 
some timie to a vacation, if possible, 
compare the future. possibilities with 
present conditions. a: 

“You know the most important thing 
I do,-and ‘most other men do, is work. 
When a kid, the main reason advanced 
by my immediate superiors was: ‘Satan 
still finds work for idle hands to do!’ 
To me it didn’t seem important who 
provided the work so long as it was 
provided. That was the main thing. 
Then came the sad experience in the 
second stage of life when the main 
reason for work was: ‘He who will not 
work cannot eat.’ Some wise man once 
said in a very familiar play: ‘Gee! 
Ain’t it Hell to be poor?’ I don’t know 
so much about that because I am still 
among the workers and not under the 
immediate direction of the boss of 
Hades, but I do know that the best cure 
for poverty is work. I have noticed, 
too, that work cures a lot of obnoxious, 
objectionable nuisances of life. One of 
the best things work does is to cure a 
grouch. Did you every try that? I 
notice, too, that the surest way to get 
an anvil beater to blow a horn is to 
make him do the job he insists the 
other fellow is doing wrong. 

“Another thing about work: you will 
a'ways find it down among the moneyed 
and the most successful men. Some 
fellows look for work so they will know 
where it is and then avoid that spot. 
Such men make good healthy examples 
for mothers to point out to their chil- 
dren as the finest collection of every- 
thing worth nothing. The ever-present 
speciman of this type of human has no 
worth to his community. Even real 
2state which he collects is so distribu- 
ted and in such form that it has no 
market price. 

“The science ‘of success ‘is the science 
of work. That vacation is still in my 
mind and I suppose in yours. The 
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A Strong Casualty Company 


ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


MACON, GEORGIA 


Surplus and Reserves as to Policyholders over $1,000,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 


BURGLARY 
AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 


W. E. SMALL, President 


HEALTH LIABILITY 
ELEVATOR TEAMS 








HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 





THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New England 














HOME OFFICE, 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 





The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


° . CHARTERED 1874 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREET 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 





BILL REPORTED TO SENATE 

On Tuesday, the Kern-McGilliciddy 
Pill, which was pagsed by the Hause of 
Representatives on July 12, was favor- 


ably reported to the Senate. The Bill ° 


provides compensation for all civil em- 
ployes of the United States Government 
and is in the nature of 4n amendment 
to the law passed in! 1908 giving com- 


pensation to about one-quarter of the‘ 


Government employes. 


BEST’S CASUALTY REPORTS 

The 1916 edition of Best’s Insurance 
Reports on Casualty and miscellane- 
ous companies has just been~Assued. 
The volume contains a cémplete 
analysis of the conditions, transactions 
and prospects of all casualty and sure- 
ty companies operating in the United 
Siates and Canada, and embraces not 
only the stock companies, but also all 
niutuals, inter-insurance concerns and 
State funds. The book is not sold out- 
right, but is furnished as part of an 
annual service to subscribers. 











vacation idea is a good one; not be- 
cause of the rest and fun in itself, but 
because it makes men stronger, better 
and bigger workers afterwards. A va- 
cation is not so much a rest from work 
already accomplished as it is a pre- 
paration for work to come. It is nota 
reward for the past but a preparation 
for the future. By all means take a 
vacation, then come back to the job 
ready to put in a lot of good hard licks. 
We all admit that it is hard work to 
see and solicit 130 men edch month, 
for accident or disability insurance, but 
it pays. What really pays that isn’t 
brought about by hard work? Nothing! 
Well, then, uncork your extra supply 
of pep and give more people a chance 
to say ‘yes’ to your big accident or 
,disability - proposition -than- you -ever 
idid before im any July in -your life. 
You will find that ‘it ‘will pay a good 


portion of the freight of the vacatién~ 


you intend to take perhaps in August.” 


TABLOID TIPS 


Did You Select The 
Company You Represent ? 

O® did the company select you? Did 

; you investigate your company as to 

its strength, 1 

facilities 





willingness to serve and 
for rendering service? 


N subsequent talks we shall sketch 

briefly the various factors that make 
desirable an agency connection with this 
Company. Read these talks. You will be 
interested, 


Continental Casualty Co. 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 


General Office 
910 Michigan Ave. - - - - CHICAGO 


Accident, Health, Automobile, Workmen’s 
Compensation and Liability Insurance 














The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Limited 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 


SIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 


United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manage: 


Employers’ Liability Building, 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACENTS WANTED 





One of the surety companies had 
bonded for $150,000. the employe of the 
Coal & Iron~-National Bank of New 
York City, ‘whose accounts showed a 
Giscrepancy this week of something like 
$50,000. 
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The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 





The Agents’ Winning Combination 
LIFE—ACCIDENT AND HEALTH—INSURANCE 


Covering Permanent and Total Disability, 
and Weekly Indemnity for loss of time 





The Policyholders’ Winning Combination 


Guaranteed Cost and Good Service 





FOR AGENCIES AND SPECIMEN POLICIES, ADDRESS THE COMPANY 


THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
“. « OF PITTSBURGH .. «. 
are higher this year than ever before. Our 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 






























Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Cc. H. ELLIS E. G. SIMMONS 
President | Vice-Pres. and Genl. Mgr. 
OUR RECORD 
Imsurance in force ............ (over) $40,000,000.00 
CO IE, 5 6.0 60560089 a8 08 (over) 5,250,000.00 


The recent merger of the Meridian Life with the Pan-American Life has opened up several 
rich and important territories in the South and. North Central section, which will be 
assigned to Managers capable of handling and inspiring an agency organization of high- 
grade men. A rare opportunity to ambitious men to establish themselves in an inde- 
pendent and permanently profitable business. 


Address E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 
Whitnéy Central Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
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ONE OF THE BEST FORMS OF 
INSURANCE EVER DEVISED IS THE 


Equitable’s Life Income Policy 





EMBODYING A 
NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE 





Under this latest form, if the Insured be- 
comes totally and permanently disabled he 
rece:ves an income for life, without reduc- 
ing the income payable to the Beneficiary 
after his death, any sums thus paid to him 
being in addition to and not in place of the 
income the Beneficiary will subsequently 
receive. It isa form that may fairly be said 
to sell itself. Those seeking the latest and 
best in life insurance will do well to 
er -*- investigate. : s 






































THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1850 IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 1914 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 

Good men, whether experienced in life insurance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Company, for a limited territory if desired, and secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for the future. Address the Company at its Home 
Office, 277 Broadway. New York City. 

JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 
FINANCE CLARENCE H. KEBSEY, Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co 

COMMITTEE ( WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker EDWARD TOWNSEND, Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 






























The 
Extra Inches 

Garfield is credited with 
having said: “It is not the six 
feet that make a man tall, but 


the extra two or three inches 
_ above the average.” ‘ 


The “extra inches’’ above the aver- 
age likewise determine the measure 
of the success of any institution. 


It is the extra 144% interest realized, 
over and above the average rate of tho 
combined earnings of all the 
great Life Insurance Compan- 
if ies that gives the Union 
BS Central its high standing. 


The extra interest above 
the average earned by 
the Union Central Life 
during the single year 
of 1915, amounted to 
$1,586,417.51. 


, It is the “extra millions’”’ 
w of interest earned that 
itt} enables the Company 
to continually increase 
its service and main- 
tain its low net cost 
record. 
For concrete illustration, 
ask any Union Central 
oh policy holder or agent, or 
in address Allan Waters, 
a 63 Sup’t of Agents. 
: The Union Central 
Life Insurance Co. 
1} Cincinnati, 0. 
Jesse R. Clark, Pres. 
Fiftieth Year 
1867-1916 
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